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INTRODUCTION 


INTRODUCTION 


The quality standards of gothic fiction have crumbled 
rapidly in the last few years. There was a time when the label "Gothic Horror" 


represented the extreme end of the spectrum of fantastic literature. It was 
easily exemplified by such authors as H. P. Lovecraft (The Outsider and 
Others), Robert Bloch (The Opener of the Way), Fritz Leiber (Gather 
Darkness!), and any of the many authors represented in the works August 
Derleth published from his commendable Arkham House. Today, of course, 
Gothic fiction is synonymous with "Gothic Romances" (whatever that label 
might mean) and is constructed "to order" on the part of the publisher by 
several reasonably competent literary agencies. 

But where are the Bram Stokers (retitled and reissued as Gothic Romances, 
naturally) and the Mary Shelleys? Where are the chilling walks through 
darkness that can still evoke within the reader's imagination the touch of 
unseen fingers rippling down the hollow of the back? The pouring out of 
sweat from the armpits. The furious pumping of adrenalin as the reader gasps 
for breath. The sound of wings fluttering just overhead, where nothing can be 
seen. The grotesque shadows that hop around the bedroom after the lights go 
out, playing their taunting games for the length of several eternities until sleep 
finally comes for the trip to nightmareland. 

The odor of garlic, cleverly hidden about your person to keep the vampires 
at a safe distance. The little silver cross . . . carried for no religious purpose. 
Your hurried footsteps carrying you back into the light, to safety, to where 
others are. 

Ah, the things of evil and of the night! 

In retrospect, Dr. Death (as is all the period-piece fiction fom America's 
great pulp area of the thirties) is now nothing more than in-reading. The camp 
material one reads for double-level pleasures. Could anything be so 
ridiculously bad as that? As bad as camp itself, yet just bad enough to be good 
.. as are the stories assembled for this collection? 


With the publication of this volume, the 4-book set of Dr. Death becomes 
closed, having recreated for the nostalgic readers, as well as the newcomers to 
period-piece fiction, one of the great menacing protagonists of all time . . . the 
eternal Dr. Death himself. 

As an editor, it has been a genuine pleasure to bring this material back to 
you, as well as to have been the model for the brilliant new paintings of Dr. 
Death that adorn the series. 

Turn the lights down very low, now . . . just save enough illumination to 
read by. Perhaps you should make sure you are quite alone. Everything set 
now? Good, take a thirty-year giant step backward, into the dread dankness of 
fright itself. 

Welcome to the revolting realm of Dr. Death . . . as seen in his very own 
short story collection. 


—JON HANLON 


Determined to bring the giant ape back to life, Kels-man Criggley, M.D. (mad 
doctor), was not quite prepared for the drastic side effects of his peculiarly 
ingenious invention. Even with the traditionally handsome Spencer Blane to 
play the part of his victim, the sudden lush growth of coarse hair was almost 
too much for Kels, rousing in him the fiendish evil of... . 


THE BEAST THAT TALKED 


By DAMASCUS BLOUNT 


Like a great bat, criggley squatted over the still form of the 
bull ape. There was no sound in the subterranean room except the hum of the 


dynamo and the rasping breath of Criggley. He stared at the ferocious fangs 
revealed by the gaping hideous mouth of the ape that had died yesterday in the 
zoo. Tomorrow the brute would walk again. Those bestial lips would slaver 
with rage, and he—Kelsman Criggley—would be the most famous scientist 
the world had ever known. 

He laid aside his stethoscope and placed his ear on the matted chest of the 
inanimate hulk. No tremor yet, but soon this mighty chest would be stirring 
with savage life again. By all his tests, it was near the time when the Criggley 
Ray—his secret treatment of the cosmic spectrum—would disintegrate the 
atomic structure of the heart and its surrounding tissues into a gaseous vapor. 

He laughed maniacally as he leaned back to gloat over that grisly ape face. 

"They called me crazy," he chortled. "Wait until you shake your bars again, 
my beauty, and then they'll see who's crazy! That—" he pointed to the 
conically shaped head of the monstrous tube which projected from the 
dynamo, "will change the whole world, and I shall go on living eternally as 
the man who changed it. And I'll be the richest man alive, because they'll have 
to pay me for it." 

He shoved his face almost lovingly against the cold coarse chest. The 
dissolution must have happened by now. He glanced at the double rays 


weaving from the glass head. The second was the right color. That second, his 
final masterpiece, his aqueoigenous process, would reshape, reintegrate the 
vapor which had been this beast's heart into new and living atomic formation. 

Criggley leaped. There was a tremor! His hands trembled for the 
stethoscope. How clumsy were his usually deft fingers; they seemed all 
thumbs. In a frenzy of impatience he lifted his head to more quickly insert the 
knobs. Then, his own heart stopped beating. 

His eyes bulged as he stared at his hands. Covered with thick hair, thick and 
blunt and wide, they were the hands of an ape. His horrified gaze traveled up 
his arm, from the wide, powerful wrist to the heavily corded muscles of his 
forearm. On seeing his elbows, a dry sob gasped from his contracted throat. 
Above the elbows were his own emaciated arms. 

He realized, even in his moment of terror, that it was the part of his body 
that had contacted the ape. Even then, his scientific mind told him that the ape 
had acted as transmitter between the ray and himself; and it was he, with his 
more vital atomic matter, who was being reshaped. Then, creeping across his 
mind like a skulking rat, came the thought: That part of my body that 
contacted the ape! 

Slowly, like a man on his walk to the electric chair, he forced his clublike 
ape's hand toward his face. His breathing stopped as his hand neared the face 
that had lain so closely on that filthy chest. He couldn't move his hand any 
farther. Then, with a groan of mortal despair, he thrust his hand against his 
face. Wildly, he moved it all over, trying not to believe that he felt that thick 
hair, that coarse skin. Then, his hand struck against the heavy bone of 
prognathous jaw. He was feeling his own face in the structure of an 
anthropoid! 

Shrieking like a madman, stumbling, his heavy arms sagging him down, he 
rushed to the washroom. A strangled cry tore from his face as he looked at the 
mirror. The ghastly bestial face of an ape leered back at him. His mouth 
gasped open in horror; the obscene mouth in the mirror snarled back over 
wicked fangs. Criggley staggered away, leaning against the door frame, 
hoarse sobs racking his body. 

"My God," he blabbered, "the face of an ape! Half an ape. Half...an... 
ape..." The turmoil of his mind quieted slowly, as a grisly thought gradually 
assumed form. His drooped eyes were resting on those massive hands. Slowly 
he lifted that club of a forearm and clenched the fist. What a rnurdurous 
weapon! How he could mangle, torture, destroy ... Spencer Blane. 


It was smooth-looking Spencer Blane who, in jealousy, had him fired from 
the Ormsby Laboratories. Blane it was who had him hounded out of his 
profession, until he was forced to beg, borrow, do loathsome work to scrape 
together the material for his world-shaking experiment while he himself 
existed in squalid obscurity. 

All these last ten years he had lived like an animal because handsome 


Spencer Blane called his idea crazy; made scientific men believe he himself 
was crazy. How would Blane like to see the idea he called crazy come to life 
before his eyes, come to tear him to loathesome death? A grisly drooling came 
from Crigg-ley's mouth as he chortled in speculation. 

Not half an ape. A whole ape! Shrieking again, but now in fiendish glee, he 
rushed back to the dead hulk. He threw himself bodily upon the coarse 
carcass, rubbed his own hairy face against the snarling face of the brute, dug 
his hands into the matted hair. He pressed his body, chest to chest, in foul 
passion upon the dead beast. He hugged, he squeezed, he squirmed to get 
closer and closer to the cold animal. 

"I shall be like you, my beauty. I shall walk like you and have the same 
crushing strength in my arms." He lifted his arms. They had changed. From 
sloping shoulder to blunted finger the brutal muscles swelled. Criggley 
screamed in morbid ecstasy. "Oh, to crush the life with these arms—which I 
made—out of Blane's proud body. To hug him close, to—" he broke off with 
an agonized shriek. 

Screaming in anguish, he was hurled from the gross body by a violent 
wrench. He lay on the cement floor, feeling the racking pain subside. The he 
felt no pain, only a welling power like nothing he had ever dreamed. 

He leaped up, tearing from his body his ridiculous clothes. 

"Now for Blane," he growled in a guttural voice. 

He started walking toward the washroom but a surge of brutish vitality sent 
him bounding toward the mirror. Thrilled by this feeling of power, which he 
had never enjoyed in his oppressed life, Criggley beheld his image with 
fiendish admiration. 

He was delighted at his grimaces, as he thought of Blane. To be able with 
his bare hands to crush the life out of the man who had ruined his life was 
better than if he had first resuscitated the ape without this mistake. He 
remembered reading during the day—he always read of the society which 
ignored him—that Blane was giving a big party tonight, at which it would be 
announced that he had been elected to the board of the Ormsby Laboratories. 
All of Criggley's old enemies would be there. He leaped to look at his watch. 
He must hurry over now, for it was a goodly walk. 

First dousing all the lights on the floor of his bungalow, he crept silently out 
onto the shadows of his vine-covered porch. There was no moon and a light 
breeze sighed through the trees. It stirred something in his body, something 
primordial, predatory. 

He jumped lightly to the ground and chortled horribly at the sensation of 
these mighty muscles springing over the turf. He kept along in the grass and 
shrubbery beside the road, and it seemed natural, as though he had glided like 
that long ago. His rolling gait devoured the distance. He sprang to the top of 
the wall around Blane's grounds and dropped lightly to the other side. He 
trotted softly through the trees and shrubbery to the side of the house. 

A narrow balcony with French windows loomed above him. He saw 


shadows of figures moving against the curtain. He heard the faint music of an 
orchestra. Suddenly he was conscious of sniffing a strong and strange odor. 
Criggley had never been sensitive to smells. Now his nostrils quivered, 
sending violent surges through his body. This great body surged to some 
terrible action which the man's brain did not comprehend. 

Criggley determined to get inside the house through the window above the 
French window. No sooner had his brain decided, than the huge body, without 
his direction, sprang upon the railing at the side of the balcony. An easy leap 
and his great fingers clutched the ledge above the French windows. As the 
great body swung back and forth several times to gain momentum, Criggley 
no longer felt like himself. The ape was carrying him. 

One mighty heave and his toes gripped their precarious hold and the body 
swung erect. Criggley's brain felt a spark of fear at the narrow support, but the 
body heaved upward and scrambled inside the window. Criggley stood in a 
sumptuous bedroom, panting hoarsely, quivering with a mounting rage as the 
odor assailed his nostrils. 

God! He realized it was the odor of man and the ape was possessed with a 
primal hatred. The hateful odor drew him irresistibly along the hall toward a 
balustrade at the end. It overlooked an open lighted space, from which arose 
the chatter of human voices and music. Criggley remembered hearing that the 
house plans specified a two-story living room. As he neared the sight of the 
humans, he was shaken by a rage like nothing he had ever known. 

With nauseous panic rising in his brain, Criggley fought for control over 
this obscene body. He told himself, J came here to kill Blane. My brain must 
conquer this ape’s body. 

Reaching the balustrade, he squatted and peered through the railing. So 
sweeping a rage shook his body that Criggley was terrified. He thought of 
returning, but then his cruel eyes fastened on the white shoulders and golden 
hair of the beautiful women dancing, the smartly-dressed, white-skinned men 
holding themselves erect. He drooled, shook the railings. 

Then he saw Spencer Blane! He was with Harold Ormsby. Memories 
flooded through his brain, and for the moment the beast in him was forgotten. 
Those searing memories of hate were stronger than the primitive rage in his 
breast. He growled with satisfaction as he saw Ormsby approach the orchestra 
leader. This, then, was the great moment in Blane's life. The growl rumbled 
deeper. 

The song faded; there was a second of silence as the couples stopped 
dancing; then the drum rattled. Everyone ceased talking, and turned 
expectantly toward the raised platform for the orchestra. Blane climbed upon 
it, stood beside Ormsby with a complacent smile on his handsome face. He 
fairly glistened with prosperity and self-satisfaction. Human hate boiled in 
Criggley's brain as he watched the pompous Ormsby raise his hand. 

"Ladies and gentlemen," Ormsby said in his unctuous voice, "in our 
pleasure at being together, I want to add to that a deeper and more lasting 


happiness by having you share in the pleasure that has come to me through 
my friend and associate, Mr. Spencer Blane." He paused dramatically, while 
the crowd pressed forward expectantly. Blane stood with a pleased smile on 
his handsome face. 

Criggley uttered a bestial growl, as the man's hate and the beast's primal 
rage merged into one fiendish fury. He swarmed over the balcony, poised 
himself to leap downward. 

"I have the honor to announce," Ormsby continued pompously, "that Mr. 
Blane's achievements in chemistry have won him a place on our board." 


The burst of applause broke off into a terrified gasp, pierced by one 
prolonged scream, as the great ape, slavering at his hideous mouth, dropped 
between the two men. One hairy arm shot out to snatch Blane by the throat 
and lift him clear of the platform. Shaking the squirming man as he held him 
at arm's length, the revolting beast worked his gleaming fangs horribly as a 
guttural, blood-chilling babble slobbered from his mouth. 

"His achievements win him a place with death," the thing bellowed. "I am 
the world's greatest scientist. This puppet is the world's greatest faker. I am 
greater than death. I am death and life after. And I claim for death, for eternal 
darkness, this, my enemy!" 

His rage shook the terror-stricken man as the crowd, frozen for one 
dumfounded minute, shrieked into .an hysterical cacopohony of sound as they 
milled about like cattle. 

There was a crash and clatter as the musicians surged from the platform, 
carrying Ormsby with them to be trampled by the fear-maddened feet. Several 
of the younger men rushed forward, shouting, and the musicians and the 
guests lunged together in a frightful melee. Women, seeking to flee, were 
hurled aside, some falling. Their screams added to the ghastly din as feet 
surged back and forth over them. 

Criggley was only dimly conscious of them, as/offer-ing no present menace. 
Slobbering, he drew Blane's shrinking body toward him, gloated over the 
pallor in his well-fed cheeks, the revulsion in his arrogant eyes. Slowly he 
pressed the cringing body against his, grinning down in grisly glee as a 
horrified moan broke from Blane's contracted throat. 

"Blane, you don't recognize me, eh?" he growled. 

Blane's body convulsed and he babbled through his distorted mouth. 

"I'm your old friend, Kelsman Criggley," the beast snarled into Blane's 
maniacal face. "I'm here to show you how crazy my idea is!" 

"God ... oh, God, Criggley—if you are Criggley, let go of me. Let go..." He 
sobbed droolingly. 

"TIl let go after I've killed you, my handsome friend," Criggley snarled. 
"You hounded me from my profession by calling me crazy. Crazy, eh? Well, 
now you see working my aqueoigenous process for reshaping through 
reintegration of atoms . . . you see it working on you!" 


"No! No! For the love of God, help ... oh, help j me!" His insane shrieks 
cut through the babble of the scrowd, and Criggley saw that the younger 
guests had gotten through the panic-stricken ones and armed themselves with 
chairs and fire tongs. 

Blane was fighting and clawing like a maniac. Criggley started a slow 
pressure on Blane's revolted body. He had only a minute left now before the 
others would be on him, a minute to taste this sweet cup of revenge. 

"Your last memory, Blane," Criggley slobbered gut-turally, "will be of my 
crazy idea crushing the life out of your handsome body. Feel the bones crunch 
... feel the breath gasping .. . feel. . ." 

The tortured man, writhing like a snake, twisted enough to get one gulp. His 
blood-curdling shriek was torn out of him. 

"It's not an ape! It's—oh!" 

The last choked off in a shuddering gurgle as a savage lunge of Criggley's 
arms snapped the vertebrae. The breath oozed from the dying body. Criggley 
slavered as he let the mangled creature slide down to the floor. 

Then he raised to face the aroused crowd that had reached the platform. His 
pig eyes darted toward either end of the platform upon which several men had 
climbed. Directly in front they were beginning to wave and shout to attract his 
attention while the others closed in. 

"Fools!" He roared in his bestial voice. "You think to trick me!" 

He surged along the platform, bellowing a primitive challenge, and the men 
tumbled off in a panic. He threw back his hideous face and chortled in a laugh 
that turned the people to stone. Then he saw two things at once. A lovely 
blonde woman had pushed through the crowd to Blane's broken body. At the 
doorway three policemen entered with drawn revolvers. 

"Even as the cops shouted: "Get back, folks, and give us a shot at him," 
Criggley scampered along the platform again, snatched Mrs. Blane up in one 
sweep. The men gasped and the women fainted. 

"Back!" the cops yelled hoarsely. 

The crowd stumbled out of the way, as Criggley grasped the woman's 
supine body by one arm and held her in front of him. 

The three policemen moved forward warily, separating. Criggley shuddered 
with a surge of hate. Beastlike blood, inflamed by the kill, pounded at his 
brain. But he forced himself to think of escape. His purpose was 
accomplished. 

Suddenly he whirled, holding the woman as a shield, and ran along the 
platform. At the end he gave a mighty leap, the woman in his arms. Over 
horrified heads his great body catapulted through the air. Turning sidewise as 
he plunged downward, he struck the French windows with his tremendous 
shoulders. Glass and thin wood crashed in a harsh wave of destructing sound 
and Criggley stumbled out on the balcony with his inert burden. 

Directly below him, a cop with a Tommy gun gaped with wide eyes, and 
another held his frightened face still with grim effort as a revolver trembled in 


his hand. Feeling the primal surge of the beast in his power now, Criggley, not 
relinquishing his clutch on the woman, vaulted over the balcony's iron railing 
and crashed upon the cop holding the Tommy gun. Bones crunched beneath 
him. 

A bestial bellow of triumph issued from his slavering mouth at the tortured 
groan from the crippled human. Clinging to the woman, he squatted over the 
unconscious body and fixed beady eyes on the other cop, circling for a shot. 

"God," Criggley thought, "I'm losing all control of this body. My brain ..." 
A guttural sigh sounded through his throat as he looked at the tense face of the 
policeman. "I don't want to kill this man, but..." 

Crack! 

Fire burned along his cheek from the cop's chance shot. His brain forgot. 
Uttering a blood-chilling cry, he lunged at the man, now wholly the beast 
fighting for self-preservation. With one fierce swipe he struck the cop's arm, 
knocking the gun aside as it flamed in his face. The choked grunt of pain from 
the retreating man inflamed his beastlike rage. With his free hand he pulled 
the courageous man toward him and sunk his horrible fangs in his throat. The 
strangled cry of mortal terror goaded him to rip and tear. Dimly he heard two 
of the other cops shouting inarticulately as they leaped from the balcony. 

It was the beast that darted angry eyes at them. The lust to destroy 
possessed him. Releasing the throat of the dying policeman, he dragged the 
heavy man off the ground, hurled him into the two advancing men. 

Cries behind him spun his bullet head. He saw half a dozen of the guests 
advancing determinedly, armed with chairs, fire tongs, a battle ax from the 
wall. 

"That's it, fellers!" One of the cops yelled. "Close in on him until we can get 
a shot without hitting the lady." 

The lady. The idea filtered through the human brain of Criggley. He must 
spare her. He was in the open and could make it without endangering her. The 
beast had done enough... 

A sharp flash, a bitter bark, and a sting along his neck aroused the animal 
again with a half-bestial cry. But it retained a human urge to drop Mrs. Blane. 
That done, he was again the primitive beast rampaging against his hated 
enemy. 

So startled were the two policemen, still standing after the human catapult 
of their companion, that Criggley's bull-like rush carried him upon them 
before they could move. Two terrible blows of his arms crushed their heads 
together. One slumped to the ground with a low groan. The other staggered 
back, trying to bring up his gun. But the ape-thing swarmed over him, shaking 
the gun from his hand, the breath from his body. 

Then he whirled, holding the limp man aloft. The frightened guests circled 
around him, trying to pen him in. The man with the battle ax stood in the 
center. 

"TI rush him," that man said, "then you fellows close in from the side and 


back." 

A ghoulish chortle issued from the ape's mouth, freezing them. Criggley's 
mind communicated those words to the berserk rage of the beast. Roaring, he 
hurled the policeman into the face of the ax carrier and sprang ahead. The ax 
carrier stumbled back, the ax falling. The ape swooped it up, whirling it 
around his head. He started babbling as Criggley tried to say, "Stand back!" 
But the white-faced men fell away, eyes horrified. 

In the distance was a wailing sound, which Criggley's brain recognized as a 
police siren. He dropped the ax, turned suddenly and ran through the 
shrubbery, as the police riot car chugged past. In the black backwash, he 
scuttled across the road. From the shadows of the other side he saw several 
men atop the wall trying to find him. With the silence of the animal, he crept 
away and raced across the lawns, over hedges. A dog bayed mournfully close 
to him. 

A shudder went through Criggley. Away from the man odor, the blood lust 
was receding. The powerful beast's surge to his brain lessened with the blood 
lust, and Criggley began to think again. He sobbed a slobbering, ghastly 
sound as he remembered. In the distance he heard the siren again, faint shouts. 
They were on his trail. He was beginning to pant in great nervous gulps. On 
top of the rise of a lawn, he saw his house. His house. Criggley the ape. 
Thinking clearly again, he clambered onto his porch, slid through the door. He 
locked it. There were no lights. They would pass. Oh, God, to get out of this 
ape shape. He was shaking like a clumsy bear as he padded downstairs to the 
subterranean room. Gone was the thrill of his power. His brain remembered 
his killing, destroying, and Esther... 


When he opened the door, he fell back, terrified. Facing him was the great 
bull ape he had left bound to the slab. While Criggley was gone, the rays had 
resuscitated the ape and the beast had broken his bonds. A low snarl came 
from twisted lips. 

Criggley heard a guttural snarl of challenge issue from his own throat. The 
animal he was responded, over his brain, to the other beast. For a moment 
they glared, and Criggley knew that he had to fight this thing. He could feel 
the primordial lust beginning to resurge through his veins. 

No, oh, God, no! It was the whimper of his brain. But then the ape charged. 
His brain directed his ape's body to dodge. He felt the impact as his enemy 
spun off him. Then Criggley leaped, his arm shooting under the crotch of the 
beast, his other hand grasping the side of the neck, and lifted with all his brute 
strength. But it was not a human thing he was fighting now. The ape was 
heavy, twisting and struggling, kicking his chest with painful blows. Criggley 
saw the thing would fight free before he got him raised high enough to hurl 
him to the cement floor. 

From the half-raised height, he threw the thing, leaped straight at him. The 
ape struck on his back, rolled so that Criggley's feet struck his side, knocked 


Criggley stumbling over him. Criggley grabbed a chair, whirled as the ape 
charged. The chair splintered over the ape's head, checking his rush. Then 
Criggley became all animal. Bellowing, he rushed in, knocked the ape's arm 
aside like a boxer, and sunk his strong fingers into the throat. Subconsciously 
his intelligence guided those fingers into the wind pipe and he pressed. 

All over the room they lunged. The ape beat and clawed and kicked. He 
tore at the hands. Criggley held on, panting gutturally. His own great strength 
was beginning to falter. But so was the ape's. His hands pulled frenziedly, 
then stopped. Then the bull beast surged up with one final desperate charge. 

Criggley felt himself hurled backward. Growling bestially, he fought to 
keep those slipping fingers in that hairy throat. Back he stumbled, swaying 
and pitching, as the great ape clawed at his hands, snarled as he tried to sink 
those gleaming fangs into Criggley's wrists. One fierce lunge of those fangs 
tore his flesh and Criggley screamed fearsomely, shaking his great arms in 
fury. They plunged sidewise together. 

A sharp blow struck Criggley from behind, cutting deeply through his thick 
hide, and erupting a frightful bellow from his throat. He pitched forward, 
racked with pain. The ape, staggering, collided off balance. They crashed to 
the cement floor in a deafening clatter. Criggley squirmed, with another growl 
of pain, away from the thing that cut him again. He spun upright to face it, his 
lips drawn, rage in hideous snarl. 

For a full minute he stood there, like a statue of an enraged beast. Slowly 
the beast's blood drained away from his man's brain and he stared at the 
wreckage of his projector. Glass was scattered in all directions. From the 
broken end of the tube, discolored flames sputtered. As Criggley began slowly 
to regain control of his brain, the only thought that pounded through was that 
it was ruined, hopelessly, completely ruined. Hopelessly ... 

He spun suddenly at a sound. The ape was raising himself slowly. He 
glared again with that primordial hatred, with venom, as though he saw 
through Crigg-ley's apehood. One red rush of rage catapulted Crigg-ley 
toward that beast, knocking him down. His clumsy hand snatched a side of 
thick glass and with one savage slice turned the beast's throat into a gushing 
splutter of blood. Criggley cut and cut again. He slashed the body from head 
to feet! 

It was only when he was exhausted that he dropped the bloody glass and 
himself collapsed. The rage had burned out and he was, at last again, all 
human—in an ape's body. He shuddered. What could he do? He raised 
himself slowly and stood swaying, sick, staring at the wreck of his life's work. 

For a moment his brain was unable to grasp its full significance. First he 
thought of the years required to remake the projectors for his Criggley Ray, 
for his aqueoigenous process of reintegration. Only slowly he realized that 
with these thick fingers, for strength and not deftness, he could never handle 
those delicate instruments. Never could he hope to rebuild. Never! 

What could he do? Wild ideas darted about like a rat in a maze. Pay 


someone? He was improverished now and it would be impossible to get 
money in this hideous guise. This hideous guise ... it was him, doomed to live 
as an ape his remaining days . . . skulking and hiding ... a human ape! 

A pitiful cry was torn from his loathsome body. What? Oh, what? Suddenly 
his nostrils quivered. It was the hated man odor. God, Criggley whimpered, 
must I turn into a ravaging beast every time I smell a fellow human? No, no! 
Life would be a ghastly living death—for him who had worked for eternal 
life. His "soul retched at the thought. He couldn't endure that! Anything was 
better. Even the death he had fought against. 

He crept up the stairs to the hallway. He heard voices on his front porch. 
His body shook with rage as the smell grew stronger. Criggley shuddered. 

"I'm sure these are his tracks," a voice said. Then a beam of light reflected 
on the glass of the door. "See, here's dirt where his foot scraped." 

"Do you suppose he got old Criggley?" 

"We heard screams. Are you sure—?" 

"That man whose dog barked saw him coming this way, and here's—" 


Shaking with his primordial rage to get at the men, yet filled with the reason 
of his own mind, Criggley had to get it over with. With a grisly snarl of 
frustrated beast and tragic human, he threw open the door, stood there, 
clinging to the frame to hold in check the bestial rage beating up in his chest. 

Five policemen and two guests from the party, all with revolvers, fell back 
before him. 

"Don't shoot first," a sergeant said. "Let's try to capture him." 

"I wonder what he did with Criggley," one said, edging to the side. 

Criggley could stand no more. 

"I am Criggley,” he roared in his slobbering snarl. "And shoot, for the love 
of God, shoot!" 

The sergeant stepped back, crossing himself. One of the guests staggered, 
the gun slipping from nerveless fingers. The other men stood as if turned to 
stone. 

The blood was pounding in his brain, the great body was twitching to rend 
and tear. As the blood lust sent him hurtling out on the porch, Criggley 
choked out a soul-searing animal cry. 

"Shoot, damn you, or I'll tear you apart!" A gun blasted at his head. 
He felt as if the top of his head was lifting off. He felt himself falling, 
the great strength oozing from his body. He tried to speak and only 
ghoulish slaverings foamed from his mouth. He felt blow after blow 
strike him, racking his body with pain. Then a heavy blow and all 
was dark. The pain stopped. He knew that he, who tried to destroy 
death, was dying ... as an ape. 


The playboys were dying ... one by one. The degenerate affluents with more 
polish than persuasion . . . more success than sadness. First Murgatroyd, then 
Lowry ... each wearing the chilling roots of a heartless killer's revenge .. . 
roots that ripped away the flesh right down to the warm red blood. Only 
Michael Lannihan could save the day .. . unless he was next on the fatal vine 


Of... 


THE BLACK ORCHIDS 


By ARTHUR J. BURKS 


Even case-hardened michael lannihan was shocked when he 
entered the room of death. In his five years on the force, in which he had risen 


from the pavement to be detective lieutenant attached to the homicide squad, 
he had never seen anything so horrible. Even the face of the coroner, who had 
looked on the dead for twenty-five years, was as white as the cerements of a 
tomb. 

"Mother of saints!" said Lannihan. His great hands trembled as he ran them 
over his suddenly sweating face. The whole six feet of him, topped by a face 
which was a harsh map of Ireland, shook as though he had just been slugged 
on the jaw. "The Furies are in it somewhere," he added. 

"It wouldn't surprise me, Mike," said the coroner. "Look at his face." 

"But I can't see his face!" Lannihan objected. 

"You will in a minute," said the coroner grimly. "And if this isn't a case to 
delight your Irish soul, then I never saw one." 

"Deliver me!" said Lannihan. "I've seen some things in me time. I've 
harkened to talk about fairies and the wee folk. I've heard the whisperin’ o' th’ 
elves at Michaelmas, but never really believed in 'em. This, now, gets my 
nanny, and I ain't after foolin' anybody!" 

In times of stress Lannihan's brogue was as thick as the soles of his heavy 
shoes. But none of the others in that ghastly room blamed him. They all felt 


the same repulsion. 

For the manner of Murgatroyd's death had been horrible. They did not need 
the explanation of the coroner to prove that to them. Four of them were 
ordinary coppers, who might almost have been brothers of Lannihan. Two 
were newspaper men, startled out of their blase calm by the horror of what 
they saw. 

Murgatroyd, playboy of Broadway, with more millions than he would have 
been able to spend had he lived, sweetheart of enough chorus girls to keep the 
tabloids filled with his own private scandals, rested in his bed, flat on his back, 
utterly and completely dead. That in itself would not have troubled them—for 
there were some who believed that Murgatroyd had death coming to him. But 
never this! Never this horror which had caused Lannihan to cross himself and 
wish that he had gone to church oftener than once in fifteen years. 

Murgatroyd was dead. 

His face was invisible—for a gruesome reason. It was covered from chin to 
forehead by a ghastly black flower which seemed to be growing right out of 
the flesh. 

"What kind of a flower is it, Doc?" asked Lannihan, mindful that it was his 
duty to find out details like that. 

"It's an orchid, Lannihan, but the strangest kind I ever heard of. It's black, 
see? I've heard of some queer flowers out of southern Panama, of one 
particular orchid which drives men utterly mad, but never of any orchid, and a 
black one at that, which murders!" 

"Orchids," whispered Lannihan. "Orchids! And he must have spent fifty 
thousand dollars on orchids alone during the last ten years for little chits that 
were cheaper than the cheapest flowers! And there may be something of 
justice in this, some idea I should lay hold on .. ." 

"You gents with weak stomachs,” said the coroner, "had better haul tail out 
of here. I'm going to take this gadget off his face. I don't know what may 
happen, but I don't feel any too good about it myself, and I've seen a thousand 
stiffs where you guys haven't seen one, any of you!" 

"TI blow out," said one of the coppers. 

"Me, too!" said another. 

"The coppers'll stay!" snapped Lannihan. "I may want your testimony at 
court one of these days." 

"And I guess that sort of ties us down," said one of the newspaper men. 
"I've seen forty-seven men and four women electrocuted, hanged or gassed, 
but I never felt like this before. Go to it, Doc. Get it over with." 

"I reckon I have to stand close," said Lannihan, "though by the saints, I'd 
rather be walking a beat in the lights of Broadway." 

They gathered around the dead man, whose flowered pajamas, scented with 
vague perfume, which might have come from the orchids for all they knew, 
showed above the coverlets. The coroner's hand trembled as he extended it for 
the flower which covered the face of the corpse. His hand was covered with a 


rubber glove, over which he had slipped a heavy rubberized mitten, like those 
used by men who handle high voltage. 

"Well," he said, "here goes!" 

He fastened his thumb and forefinger in the flower near Murgatroyd's chin. 
He pulled. They could all see the flesh follow his pull, lift upward with the 
black flower. 

"I told you it had grown out of his pores,” said the coroner. 

"You have to jerk it off, like ripping off sticking plaster that's held fast by 
hair," said Lannihan. "Even a fool can see that." 

The coroner's sweat dripped down to the rich coverlet which shut off most 
of the view of Murgatroyd's body. But now he fastened his hand more firmly 
in the black flower and yanked swiftly. None there had ever heard such a 
strange sound. Sticking plaster gives a ripping sound when it comes free. This 
gave off a sound something like that, yet far more awful in its significance, 
because it spoke so eloquently of a kind of murder none here had ever 
dreamed of before. 

The flower came free, and it seemed to sigh, somehow, with awful regret as 
it did so. All eyes were turned now on the face of the corpse. They made a 
horrible discovery. Much of the skin of the face had come free with the ebony 
orchid! Every man present had seen the face of Murgatroyd while he was 
alive, either in the flesh or in the tabloids. But now, after the freeing of the 
orchid, there was nothing human about the face—for the skin of it had come 
free with the flower and clung to it, curling back, horrible, like a parasitic 
growth on the black parasite, a sort of orchid growing on still another orchid. 

"The saints preserve us!" said Lannihan. 

Then he regained control of himself. He stared at the newspaper men. 

"I'm glad," he said softly, "that all of you saw it. You would have called me 
a blasted liar if I had even thought of handing you such a story. Now you have 
to believe what you see." 

"I'm not so sure of that," said Martin of the Globe, his voice barely above a 
whisper, "and I'll be double damned if I'm going to touch the stiff's face to see 
for myself. What a scare this will throw into New York City if our bosses let 
us run the story—which they probably won't." 

Lannihan stared for a long time into the face of the corpse. Little by little 
the color came back into his face. Faced with the awful emergency, he would 
prove himself equal to his job. He always had. He had run up against some 
terrible, gruesome things in his time, but this topped the list. He addressed the 
dead man, oblivious to everything else. 

"I wish," he said, "that you could talk. You'd give me some handle that I 
could swing this deal with. I wonder if you knew who scragged you, and 
how." 

The telephone rang. Everybody in the room jumped and paled again. The 
sound was eerie in that silent chamber. Lannihan gulped and swallowed. The 
coroner paled anew, stepped back from the body as though a serpent had 


struck at him, or as though the pealing of the telephone had come out of the 
gaping mouth of the corpse. Lannihan went to the telephone, took down the 
receiver, held it to his ear. He hesitated about answering, and brittle laughter 
came over the wires to him. 

"So!" said a rasping voice after a moment. "You wished to know how he 
died, eh? Well, I'll tell you in my own good time. He's only the first. There 
will be three others. I'll let you look at all of them. All but the last face, for it 
you will not see, since it will be your own!" 

The far receiver clicked up. Lannihan's face was calm now. He had been 
challenged. Something of the eeriness of the whole thing left him with the 
injection of a human voice into the case. He said nothing to the others. The 
newspaper men looked at him queerly. 

"That's a funny thing,” said Martin. "You take down the receiver and don't 
say a word. Who called? What did he say, or was it a she?" 

"He didn't say much," said Lannihan, "but it was too much at that. 
Murgatroyd, here, is only the first. Three more are to go in the same way. 
Split that story wide open and see what it does to people's nerves!" 

Glad of any excuse, the newspaper men fled. This one time they had no 
need of making notes. Every detail of the case to date was written on the 
retinas of their memories in letters of fire—fire that flamed in grisly horror. 
Lannihan looked at his watch. 

"I'm going it blind, Doc," he said. "This is murder, of course. I don't know 
where to look, except among Murgatroyd's intima,tes. That's the floozies of 
Broadway, and they won't be getting up until three this afternoon. I'm taking a 
squad of men and covering the theaters tonight. It's a nut we're looking for, a 
nut with a scientific turn of mind—and when I find him, well, he'll wish he'd 
taken some of his own medicine." 

Lannihan himself was glad to leave the place of death, for the face of 
Murgatroyd would not leave his memory this side of the grave—the dead face 
in which a black flower of horrible significance had grown, whose ripping free 
had robbed the dead face of all expression because the skin had been jerked 
off with the funereal blossom. 

Lannihan almost gathered up the flower, but he had no gloves, and he knew 
somehow that there was death in the touch of the black orchid. 


At nine o'clock that night Lannihan was at Times Square, watching the 
theater crowds, wishing he had second sight, or could read minds or 
something, because there wasn't the slightest chance of finding out anything in 
such a vast mob. He was jostled by the seething crowds. In plainclothes, he 
looked like anyone else—though he would never be mistaken for anything but 
an Irishman. 

How should he proceed? Where should he start? 

Someone brushed against him with more than usual violence. He felt a hand 
shoved violently into his side pocket, withdrawn again before he could grab at 


the wrist, or even turn and see the face of the pickpocket. He whirled, saw a 
yellowish face vanish into the crowd, and shrugged. 

"I'm not after pickpockets tonight," he said to himself. "Imagine one of 'em 
tackling a copper!" 

But he ran his hand into his pocket anyhow, and encountered a piece of 
paper. He brought it forth, wondering. A message of some sort, but why was it 
given to him? Had the messenger known his identity? He opened the paper— 
and cursed himself for everything in the book that he had not followed the 
yellowish face he had glimpsed, now vanished forever into the milling 
crowds. 

The paper read: 

"At nine-fifteen, Lowry goes the way of Murga-troyd!" 

There was, no signature, but none was needed. Lan-nihan rushed to the 
nearest telephone booth, looked up the Lowrys. There were eighteen of them 
listed in Manhattan. He ran his fingers along the names swiftly —stopping at 
one which gave him food for thought. There might, of course, be unlisted 
Lowrys, which he could get from "Information." The one which intrigued him 
was a man whose first name was Ucal. It was a strange name, and Lannihan 
knew it instantly. Ucal Lowry was of the same kidney as Murgatroyd had 
been—a man who played the stage-door Johnny, spent thousands on cuties, 
got himself in the tabloids almost every morning. Lannihan dialed the number 
of Ucal Lowry. 

A man's cold voice answered, and it was the voice of the man who had 
spoken to Lannihan at the house of Murgatroyd! The laughter was the same. 

"Hello, Lannihan! You're just too late. The seed has been! planted and 
Lowry dies before you can reach him!" 

The receiver clicked. Lannihan raced back to the telephone book, snapped a 
glance at the address, raced out to the curb. He grabbed a taxicab. 

"Break all the speed laws, fellah," he rasped. "You're hauling the law 
tonight!" 

The cabby looked back. 

"Any shootin'?" he asked. "I've got kids." 

"I don't know, but you're moving anyhow. Drop me at that address and you 
can be on your way in the same breath. Step on it, mister. We're too late 
already." 

The cab careened uptown, turned right toward Park Avenue at the first 
eastbound street, squealed to a stop at the address Lannihan had given. 
Lannihan leaped from the cab, entered a high-priced cooperative apartment, 
and raced to Howry's apartment and knocked. The door was ajar. He rushed 
in, calling Lowry's name. From a bedroom came a sleepy voice. 

"Who the hell is it?" 

"Lannihan, of Homicide." 

"Who did I kill while I was drunk last night?" 

lannihan waited for no more. In two strides he was in that bedroom, had 


found the light switch and snicked it on. In the bed was a young man with 
tousled hair. His face was covered with cold cream. Lannihan's lips twisted 
with contempt. Cold cream was for women. Men who used it were sissies. 

"Murgatroyd's dead!" said Lannihan. "Murdered! I was tipped off you were 
next." 

"I don't look very dead, do I, copper? Look, fellah, I'm glad you woke me. I 
can catch the second act at the Tivoli. Shut the door as you go out. I'm taking 
a quick shower. Where's my valet?" 

"I didn't see anybody when I came in, and nobody answered me but you. I 
think we're alone here. Is that funny or isn't it?" 


"Not funny," said the playboy, wrinkling his forehead, "but strange, to say 
the least. I didn't give my valet any time off. But you needn't worry. I look all 
right for a corpse, don't I? And listen, copper, it must fee hot as hell in here, or 
I have a fever or a hangover or something. I'm hotter than the devil. You 
notice it?" 

"The room seemed like an oven when I came in," said Lannihan, "but I 
don't know ..." 

"Neither do I. So long, copper, and thanks." 

Whistling, his forehead furrowed in a frown, Lannihan stepped back into 
the reception room. His eyes narrowed as he stared at the door. It had been 
open— and Lannihan couldn't get that rasping voice out of his mind. And 
now there was no way of tracing it, unless the operator remembered. He 
dialed the operator. 

"Anybody call from here during the last ten minutes?" 

"There were three calls ..." 

Lannihan waited to hear no more. He had closed and locked the door. He 
was sure that save for Lowry he was alone in the man's apartment, yet he had 
the odd feeling that others were here, too. And then he heard a strange 
knocking sound. It came from rjehind a door he hadn't yet opened. Now he 
raced to that door, snapped it open. Out, almost into his face, toppled the 
figure of a man. He was dressed in livery. There was a gag in his mouth, 
under eyes that were wide with terror. The man's arms were bound at his sides 
by ropes which almost encased bis body from shoulders to knees. Lannihan 
caught him before he struck the floor, knowing that the man was the missing 
valet. 

Then fear such as he had never known gripped the very soul of Lannihan, 
for simultaneously with the fall of the valet, a scream of terror came from 
Lpwry's bathroom, followed by the thudding sound of a body falling. 
Lannihan took time only to slash swiftly at the valet's bonds. Then he was 
through the bedroom door, slamming his weight against the door to the 
bathroom, in which he could hear the gurgling of water. 

"Lowry!" he shouted. "Lowry! Open up!" 

But there was no answer, and out of that moment of suspense Lannihan 
thought he could hear the rasping laughter of the unknown. Inside he could 


hear heels, kicking a tattoo on the bathroom floor. Lannihan stepped back, 
hurled all his weight against the door. The lock was not made which could 
withstand the full weight and power of the mighty Lannihan. The door went 
down with a crash, ripping out lock and hinges. Lannihan fell full length 
across the floor—his face was within a foot of that of Ucal Lowry. Lannihan 
almost screamed in hideous terror. Never in his life had he been so horrified. 
Lowry was already dead. And something that was not whiskers was growing 
out of his face. Lannihan knew what it was, and he was watching it, with 
horrible fascination, in the process of growing. Little stamens came out of the 
pores of Lowry's cold-creamed face. The stamens rose, drew together, united 
into one ghastly plant. Out of the plant, even as Lannihan watched, unable to 
move or cry out, came an ebony stalk. It opened, burst into hideous bloom. 

And over the face of Lowry, growing out of his skin, was a black orchid! 

Lannihan staggered to his feet. 

"Why in hell,” he asked himself, "didn't I ask him if he knew anybody who 
acted like Murgatroyd, and who his closest friends were?" 

But there was no: use asking such questions now, for the dead answered 
nothing whatever. Things came back to Lannihan. The face of Murgatroyd, 
ripped raw when the coroner had yanked the hideous flower free. So would 
Lowry's face look when the coroner had finished with him. He remembered 
the heat of the room, of Lowry's complaint about it. He staggered to his feet, 
raced into the reception room, where the valet was just releasing himself from 
his bonds, his fingers all thumbs as he struggled, in a palsy of fear, to get free. 

"What's your name?” snapped Lannihan. 

"Fenner, sir."  / 

"Then listen, aside from Murgatroyd, who was your master's best friend? 
Give me all the names you can remember. Who was with Lowry last? Who 
tied you up?" 

"I went to bed early. I had been up all night. Mr. Lowry had in a dozen 
friends last night. I didn't see the man who hit me. The doorbell rang. 
Something leaped at me. I thought I saw a lemon-colored face. Then I was hit 
over the head. When I came to I was in the closet. The names, sir? There were 
Paget, Logan, Hennessey, Noonan, Holly " 

"That's enough. I remember the names of Paget and Holly were mentioned 
in a recent story about Murgatroyd and Lowry. Tell me, Fenner, do you know 
anyone that would want to kill your master? Speak up! If it's a man or a 
woman, tell me!" 

Fenner hesitated, hanging his head. Lannihan jumped at him, grabbed him 
by the shoulders. 

"You can't hold back because of loyalty to your master, Fenner," he said. 
"He's been murdered. We've got to get whoever wanted to kill him. Do you 
know of any threats? Of anybody who was just a little coo-coo?" 

"They all seemed coo-coo to me,” said Fenner, with surprising vehemence. 
"He had plenty of enemies, girls he was finished with, their past sweethearts, 


their husbands, their brothers 

"Any of them explorers, that you know of? Any of them just back from 
Panama, Venezuela, Colombia or the West Indies?" 

"There was a chap named Kinney..." 

"He have a sister or a sweetheart, on the stage, radio, or the screen?" 

The telephone shrilled savagely. Lannihan started as though he had been 
struck a blow on the back of the head. He turned stiffly toward the instrument. 
Finally, as though his legs weighed tons, he crossed the room to it, took up the 
receiver. He had known all along what to expect. 

"Well, Lannihan? What do you think, of my hothouse, eh? Listen, I don't 
intend to run away from \ justice, except just long enough to get the other two 
I promised. It will be a lesson to men with money who don't care what 
happens to the sisters and the sweethearts of loyal men. Paget is next! I'll give 
you an hour to do something about him—but in sixty minutes, no more, no 
less, Paget dies!" 

The phone went dead. 

Lannihan whirled on Fenner. 

"What's Paget's given name?" 

"Morton, sir." 

Lannihan leafed through the directory. He telephoned the home of Morton 
Paget, seven blocks further north along Park Avenue. This time a woman 
answered, told him that she was Paget's sister. 

"Where is Morton Paget?" asked Lannihan. 

"Who's talking?" 

"This is a police officer, madame. His friend Lowry has had a bad accident 
and I want to get in touch with him.. ." 

"Oh, I'm terribly sorry," she said, though her voice indicated that she wasn't 
sorry in the least. "Is it serious?" 

"To be truthful, ma'am, Lowry's dead. Do you know an explorer friend of 
your brother and of Lowry, someone who has hunted orchids, let us say, in 
southern Panama, in Cuba, Central or South America or the West Indies?" 

"There was a chap named Kinney—well, you'll be able to find him when 
you contact my brother, for they often went out together." 

Lannihan's heart went cold in his breast. 

"What did this Kinney look like?” he asked hoarsely. "Was he a small man? 
Did he have a yellowish face?" 

"Why, yes. He had Chagres fever his last trip to Panama. Morton financed 
that trip." 

"Is that so? Now, another question, just so I won't have to waste time by 
coming out to your place. Did Kinney have a sister?" 

"Why do you use the past tense? He has a sister. Morton has looked out for 
her during recent months, though I haven't seen her for weeks. She's proud. 
She's been out of a job, up against it..." 

"Thanks," said Lannihan dryly. "I'll be calling you again. Good-bye." 


He clicked up the receiver, stared for a long moment at the instrument, 
while bits of the puzzle, bits that were fantastic and would have been 
unbelievable but for the fact that Lannihan had seen so much already, began 
to click into place. 

He could guess what had happened. Murgatroyd, like Lowry, probably used 
face-cream. He slept under the influence of liquor. Both men were known to 
be tipplers, probably slept soundly. The murderer, who would probably have 
been received without suspicion by the servants of the two victims because he 
was well known to them, had entered. Then he had dropped something on the 
face of Murgatroyd. But why did the black orchid grow so swiftly that one 
could see it? Was it poison? How was the murder actually done? And why 
orchids? There was a hideous significance here somewhere. 

Well, suppose, just to start from somewhere, there were spores of the black 
orchid which could be dropped on the hot skin of a sleeping man—from 
which contact they instantly began to grow, sending their roots into the open 
pores. Sleeping men, under the drugging power of liquor, perspired. Not 
enough to see, perhaps, but they perspired just the same. Lanni-han believed it 
was the nearest anything in the temperate zones came to tropical conditions. 
By the mere act of starting to grow, if the orchids were poison, their lethal 
dose, like the venom of reptiles, went into the bloodstream, to the heart. 

After that, death was a matter of seconds. Murga-troyd had died without 
waking. The orchid had continued to grow after his death. 

Lannihan had come to Lowry before the spores had started their ghastly 
growing, but, unsuspecting because he did not know the answer, he had done 
nothing for Lowry, who had seemed to be all right. He had thought he had 
arrived before the murderer could do his job. But he hadn't. Lowry's body- 
heat and the steaming heat of running water in the confined bathroom had 
done the job—and Lowry was dead. Lannihan took down the receiver again, 
dialed Paget's number. The same woman's voice answered once more. 

"Did your brother leave in a taxicab?" 

"No, in Morton's car." 

"Is it comfortable? Can it be heated to body warmth?" 

"It's a Franchini," she answered proudly. "It can be turned into an oven if 
necessary. You have me worried now. What is wrong?" 

"Just this: Murgatroyd—you know him?—was murdered tonight under 
horrible circumstances. Lowry was murdered in the same way, almost under 
my eyes. And now, your brother—I'm afraid. You might as well be prepared 
for the worst unless I can do something to stop it." 

He hung up, dialed headquarters. 

"I want every prowl car, every copper on a beat, every traffic officer, to look 
for Morton Paget's Isotta-Franchini. Paget is in it, with the murderer of 
Murgatroyd and Lowry. Yes, Ucal Lowry! He was killed in exactly the same 
way Murgatroyd was killed, and the murderer telephoned me to say that Paget 
would die in sixty minutes, no more, no less. Get out that broadcast!" 


Almost instantly, from all over the city, came the startled wailing of many 
sirens as the prowl cars got under way. The force wasted no time whatever’ 
Lanni-han grunted with satisfaction, telephoned the coroner, to wait for the 
arrival of the coppers. 

He hailed the first prowl car he encountered, asked the extra officer in it to 
vacate his seat, snapped on the radio. He didn't explain. There was no need for 
explanation. He had left one brief order with headquarters when he had asked 
for the broadcast—that police guards be placed at once around the homes and 
the persons of the other men whom Fermer had named. Holly was next! 

"Take me to the home of Caleb Holly," said Lanni-han tersely. "And don't 
spare the horses, fellow. We have time to save Holly, because the murderer is 
working with Paget at the moment." 

The radio began its monotonous blaring. But in a brief second it didn't 
sound monotonous—and the driver and Lannihan were electrified with its 
message. 

"Paget's Franchini seen going south on Fifth Avenue at top speed. All cars 
take notice. Turn it aside, catch it, do anything. Danger!" 

"Okay," said Lannihan, "let's get going." 

He looked at his wateh. Forty-five minutes ago the voice had come to him. 
If the murderer kept his promise, Paget would be dead in fifteen more 
minutes. Lannihan ordered the driver to pause for a moment when they had 
driven down Fifth Avenue for fives 

minutes. Everywhere sounded the blaring of sirens. The chase seemed to 
have converged on Washington Square by the sound, and the rest of traffic 
appeared to have fallen silent, as though all Manhattan waited for the death of 
Morton Paget. 

"Down the avenue," said Lannihan, "and step on the gas." 

The sixty minutes were up long before they had finished the run to 
Washington Square. Larmihan knew, long before he reached the crowd about 
the huge car that had careened onto the sidewalk near Eighth Street, what he 
would find. Coppers, their faces filled with horror, were keeping back the 
crowd. He knew why. The crowd would go mad if they saw the face of 
Morton Paget. Lannihan leaped out, raced to the huge foreign-built car, 
looked into the back seat. The front seat was empty, as though the driver had 
gone mad and fled. 

(It was not till three days later the driver was found wandering along the 
Hudson, his mind a blank, his face set in a mask of horror.) 

In the back seat of the Franchini sat Morton Paget —and the black flower of 
death covered his face. Lannihan could see it all. The murderer riding in back 
with him, a sponge of chloroform over Paget's face, so that he wouldn't 
protest, the spores planted on his face after the murderer himself had smeared 
the face with some oil or other to make the spores stick. Then the perspiration 
of the body of Paget himself, and the heat of the car, had done the rest. 

One to go—and the next one was Holly! 


Back into the car again, racing for Holly's address. No possible 
communication from the killer now. Ten minutes and Lannihan was in the 
house of Holly, who was a bachelor, living alone. Like most men of his 
stamp, Holly slept late. His house was surrounded by coppers who hadn't 
disturbed the millionaire. Lannihan did not wait for the amenities of polite 
society. He entered the house, went to Holly's apartment, to find it empty. 

He turned out the lights, sat down, waited. 

Finally two men came in. Lannihan heard them coming down the hall, 
knew that they were drunk. He supped into a closet. The door opened. He 
knew the lights were snicked on. He heard two men enter the bedroom. 

"You can't go home, Kinney, ol' boy," said a drunken voice. "Fancy running 
into you like this, right in front of my home. Wasn't looking for you to come 
back for a week yet." 

"Been wanting to see you, Holly. Pure luck. I found your house." 

That voice! Lannihan would never forget it this side the grave. He waited 
yet a moment longer. The light in the main room went out. He didn't blame 
the coppers for allowing the murderer to pass. After all, he had come in with 
Holly, and they had no description of the murderer. 

Lannihan slipped out of his hiding place, stepped to the door of the 
bedroom. Holly was in bed, already raucously breathing, as men did when 
they had imbibed too freely. The other man was standing over Holly now. 
Holly's face glowed with the sheen of face-cream. 

Now the other stepped back. His hand seemed to be hovering over the face 
of Holly. Did Lannihan imagine it, or did something, like fine sand, drip from 
the hand of the standing man onto the face of Holly? 

The man was muttering: 

"You, Holly, and men like you, drove my sister to suicide. None of your 
friends ever suspected, Holly, but I know that you and Murgatroyd and Lowry 
— maybe all of you—had a hand in what happened to her. She fell for your 
money, but no girl ever will, again." 

Lannihan knew the man was Kinney because he saw the yellowish 
face before Kinney stepped back and snapped out the lights in the 
bedroom, causing yet another light to glow in the room. Lannihan 
went into action when he saw it; saw the harsh, brilliant light start 
along the coverlets toward the face of Holly. 

Lannihan wasted no time. Horror gripped him as he leaped 
forward, brought his automatic crashing down upon the face of 
Kinney, who thudded heavily to the floor. His flashlight fell with 
him. Its light concentrated on a circular spot of paper on the wall. 
Even before Lannihan had reached Kinney, the paper at that spot was 
turning to a full yellow with the heat. 

"Powerful battery," muttered Lannihan as he snapped cuffs on 


Kinney, binding his wrists behind him, "with microscopic lens 
capable of concentrating the rays on the given spot—and there's the 
answer as to how the heat was generated; not much, but enough to 
start the black orchids growing; black orchids whose very roots were 
more poisonous than the venom of the coral snake! Holly, you 
deserve to die, if what this lad said was true. But you are a human 
being, with no crimes really charged against you, and the law says 
that any man who murders you must die! Again, I'm sorry, for all that 
you probably had it coming." 

Holly merely snored heavily and loudly as Lannihan, stepping over 
Kinney, entered the bathroom, came back with a hot cloth and began 
to wash the face of Holly. 

Horror froze Lannihan in an instant. Holly came to life as though under the 
drive of an electric shock. He was out of the bed, fighting like a savage 
against Lannihan. With his left hand he rubbed his own face, covering his 
hand with the face-cream, which he smeared, in the fight, on the face of 
Lannihan. He screamed like a madman as he did so, baring his teeth. With his 
right hand he tried to rub something into the cream he had managed to smear 
on Lannihan. 

"So!" grated Holly. "The cur managed to tip you off, eh, copper?" His voice 
rose shrilly, his eyes red with a madness intensified by the alcohol in his 
system. "Couldn't handle it himself!" he shrieked. "Thought he was avenging 
his sister's honor—when she didn't have any to avenge! Too bad that between 
the two of you, you couldn't save Murgatroyd, Lowry and Paget, the double- 
crossing, robbing rats!" Holly ended in a demoniac rush of wild laughter. 

Lannihan staggered back, fighting to keep the hand of Holly from smearing 
the seeds of black death into his own sweating face. In the midst of his horror, 
the detective jerked his gun and let drive, for a hunch had told him that Holly 
was the distributor of the ghastly death he had witnessed that day. The gun 
spoke. Holly went down, his fleshy, characterless face went gray. His arms 
flung wide. The hands opened—and the grisly black terror was growing in the 
palm of the right one! Lannihan whirled as he heard a noise, looked down in 
the face of Kinney. 

"But it was you who did the telephoning!" Lannihan accused. 

"Right, copper,” said Kinney softly. "I was afraid you wouldn't believe me 
if I told you the straight story. I put it on strong to bring you." 

"But that mad laughter!" Lannihan shuddered. 

"It kept you traveling, didn't it? I had to do something to make you come. I 
knew Holly would murder the other three. He was cracked on women, and the 
three guys too often moved in on his girls. Murgatroyd, Lowry and Paget had 
got him to gamble what money he had left on a fluke corporation. No girl 
would look at him, without money. My sister was the only one of the lot who 
really believed in him, and he had ruined her.” 


"But that damned black orchid," Lannihan muttered. 

"I accidentally gave him the secret of that. He used it, knowing the blame 
would be laid on me. I was right behind him every step, but couldn't quite 
catch him." 

"And I'll never know," said Lannihan thoughtfully, as he unfastened the 
manacles on Kinney, "whether my bullet or the black orchid in his hand killed 
him!" 

"Not even bullets," Kinney informed him somberly, "could outspeed the 
death of the black orchids. I'm glad you kept on the job, for if he had attacked 
me instead of you, he'd probably have nailed me and disposed of the only fatal 
witness against him." 

"You intended to kill him with the black orchid— because of your sister— 
when I came in this room?" 

"No, I only wanted to make him suffer as his victims suffered, while I 
laughed at him. I know how to prevent death by the orchid, too, even after it 
starts to grow. I'm glad you don't need the antidote, Lannihan!" 

"If you're glad, Kinney," said Lannihan grimly, rubbing his face, "how do 
you suppose / feel?" 


For the group, the unexpected gift from former fellow member was shocking 
indeed. But not nearly so shocking as when the crate was finally opened, 
releasing the thing of horror and almost instantaneous death. But by that time 
they had departed, and the Thing could only terrorize the plant's mice . . . the 
furry bats . . . until the group started coming back, little suspecting that they 
were prey to... 


THE ELECTRIC OSTRICH 


By HARVEY A. TAMPA 


Perched high atop his drafting stool, Robert, the scribe, 
could look through the spiderweb-and-reed-encrusted rear window and see the 


old truck turn the corner into the fetid alleyway. The truck rattled deftly past 
garbage containers stuffed with cast-off papers of notable worth and stopped 
just at the delivery entrance. Wearily, Mike and Ed, stretching as they came 
from their hovel in the rear, went to help the sinister truckman unload the 
ominous-looking crate from the rear of his sagging truck. 

Once insida the main warehouse, centered directly beneath a green and 
white electric light that swayed gently from its point of suspension in the 
ceiling, the shipping crate looked particularly repelling. What horrid secret 
would it contain? What fiendishly damning contrivance? A being, perhaps? 

Upon closer inspection, Kevin and Pete observed that the crate was marked 
"One Electric Ostrich Egg," and they were able to determine that it was a gift 
from Earl, who had departed beyond the veil some two years earlier. He had 
gone to Africa or Tasmania, or some similarly unknown place, in search of 
the fabled second holy grail of St. Saltonseaus. And, from that moment until 
the arrival of the ancient truck, not a single word had been heard from him. 

Seizing a hammer, Ray proceeded to bang at the unrelenting crate, 
determined to break it open. Finally, with an ear-shattering rip, the much- 
traveled planks of the crate gave way and one side of the box sagged loosely. 


Grasping the opening with both hands, Ray pulled at it with all his might. 
Slowly, the boards surrendered to bis obviously superior strength. 

Seeing the gaping void inside the crate opening before her, Ginger loosed a 
high-pitched screech that shook the bat-infested rafters overhead. She had 
screamed not because of the sight within the box, but because Lois had 
walked toward her, one arm outstretched and dripping with blood. In her other 
hand she held out a large, blood-clotted butcher's knife. 

She had grabbed at the knife in an attempt to find something with which to 
help Ray open the crate, only she had grabbed at it too hastily, cutting herself 
in the process. Ginger led her away, sobbing, in search of antiseptic from the 
local dispensary and yogurt purveyors, down the street from the factory. 

With them out of the way, the men ripped aside the rest of the shipping 
crate, laying bare the gnarled mass of confetti inside the massive structure. 
Cautiously, afraid of what or who might be revealed, Kevin gingerly pulled 
aside the matted crate-stuffings. Pete stepped back, lighting yet another 
cigarette, to better survey the situation. Ed twirled at his delicately-thin 
mustache and sniffed back a tear of remembrance for Earl; also he had a slight 
head cold. 

There, revealed in the center of the stuffings, was the gift from afar. It was 
little larger than a football and, from one side, there protruded a length of 
particularly ominous electrical cord. It was indeed, as the outside of the crate 
had testified, an electric ostrich egg. None of those assembled had ever 
witnessed an ostrich egg of any type before, let alone an electric ostrich egg. 

Searching through the rest of the crate, Mike was able to announce with 
total certainty that there were no operating instructions included with the gift. 
Bob was sure that it was a Technocracy plot to overthrow Reality as known 
by every true thinker. Then he suggested just plugging it in and letting it take 
care of itself. 

As it was six-thirty already, and approaching the end of the work day, they 
agreed to do just that. After all, the electricity was always turned off at the 
master switch each evening to conserve vital electric current. So, cautiously, 
as if the length of ominous black electrical wiring were indeed the head of 
some lethal serpent, Ray plugged in the obscene double-fangs. There was only 
the faintest sputter of electrical sounds as the blue flash circled the plug and 
claimed it for its own dubiously evil purposes. 

Only after everyone had finally departed from the building, and well into 
the night, did Ed remember that he had forgotten to pull the master electrical 
switch that would conserve the vital current as he left the factory just at 
sundown. 


Meanwhile, back at the dank warehouse, the only glow of visible light 
seemed to radiate from the very ostrich egg itself, as if it were pulsing gentle 
haloes out in endless spirals. Over everything there vibrated the gentle hum of 
something inside the egg, the electric ostrich perhaps, that clicked away 


unceasingly as does a machine of wireless telegraphy. 

Finally, approaching dawn and at the start of a new work day, the delicate 
shell of the electric ostrich egg began rupturing in tiny fissures. Then, in the 
shrouded darkness of the oppressive warehouse, with the bat wings fluttering 

overhead and the mice scurrying across the smut-laden floor, a cry of 
absolute unknown hunger was hurled free of the cracMng eggshell. Easily it 
was seen how hungry the Thing inside the electric ostrich egg was. 

The bats, even the mice, seemed to know that the end was near, and they 
stilled their furtive movements, shuddering in the suddenly overwhelming 
silence. 

At last it was free of the prisoning eggshell! 

The Thing was free to seek its prey! 

The scream of intense hunger shattered the gloom again and the Thing 
made a blue-streak dash across the cinder-covered floor in the direction of the 
nearest, near-hypnotized, mouse. And in a flash the mouse was gone, and the 
next, and the next. 

And all the mice were gone. 

Then the bats, one by one, as the Thing blue-streaked upward to the dingy, 
degenerate rafters and sought ever more food. Until all the live things were 
gone. Yet did the cries of tortured hunger continue rattling the obscene 
warehouse. They were only stilled a moment before Bob and Lois reached the 
front door. Always the first to arrive, they stepped inside briskly, right into the 
face of the torturous scream and the blue-rushing Thing that was so intensely 
hungry. 

And all the rest, one by one! They arrived at the filthy factory, opened the 
door, and stepped inside for their last time. Doom and gloom! 

For the Thing, there was no more food. Perhaps an occasional salesman 
would drop in; one could never be sure. Some investigating authority even. 
Somewhere, some time, there would be more food for the evil Thing from 
inside the electric egg. 

Going back across the room to the packing case, the Thing rocked aside the 
remains of the eggshell that had so recently housed it, turning up a small scrap 
of weathered paper that had somehow been overlooked in Mike's search for 
operating instructions. 

It was a simple note, yet it might be days and weeks before anyone would 
discover the starved Thing and be able to read the scrawled scribblings. 

"Aha!" the note began: "After all these years you think you have 
successfully avoided me. Still do I remember those bleak December days as 
you all forced me to grind away at the wheels, seemingly lashed to the rods, 
as I ground out for you your depraved products that turned all the fuel to 
useless cinders, ashes and smut. Did I not swear levenge on you all? Would 
you believe the amazing little pet I've . . .?" 

But here the note ended, because the Thing, in its hunger, had already 
started to devour it. At the finish of the note, the Thing walked around in 


search of more food. Overhead the sunlight reached the skylight, casting a 
shaft of bright light across the floor, illuminating the tiny cordless electric 
ostrich. It was turquoise, and vaguely oblong, and covered all over with 
hundreds of fluffy blue-green feathers that dripped off behind it, leaving a tell- 
tale trail in its endless search of more and more food . . . 


Take one normal, healthy body, strip for bathing, add water, and — presto 
chango! Instant skeleton! Louis Rhone's flesh disappeared even as he 
screamed for help, leaving only grotesque, leering, bleached bones in his 
bathtub. From that frail evidence, Clark Hazen had to piece together the 
nonexistent clues and follow the fishy trail to the unexpected lair where .. . 


THE SKELETON SCREAMS 


By O'CASEY HOLT 


Clark hazen, newest op the homicide officers, got the job of 
finding out what had killed Louis Rhone. He was met at the door of Rhone's 


apartment by the owner of the building. The man's face was white. His hands 
trembled as with the ague. He was scared half out of his wits. 

"It can't be!" he blurted hysterically. "It simply can't have happened that 
quickly, for I heard him scream the minute before I went in, something about 
a 'tiger’." 

"What couldn't have happened?” snapped Hazen, staring down at the pudgy 
apartment owner from his brawny six feet. 

"You'll see, copper. You'll see. Of course it might be a joke or something, 
though old Louis Rhone never went in for jokes as far as I know, and he's 
been with me fourteen years. But where did he get the skeleton, and how did 
he get it in without me knowing it? Besides, he never drank." Owner Mailon 
Cox's voice shook. 

"What skeleton?" Hazen was annoyed by the man’s terror. 

"I been trying to tell you ..." the man babbled. 

Hazen pushed past the owner into the suite of rooms Louis Rhone had 
occupied, turned when he couldn't see what he sought and said: "Well, where 
the devil is it?" 

"In the bathroom, like I told you." 

"You didn't tell me anything, except a lot of chatter about a skeleton that 


didn't make sense, and a tiger that was worse." 

"But thaf s exactly what I'm trying to tell you! The skeleton in the 
bathroom." 

Obviously there was nothing coherent to come from the fat man. He 
moaned, in between incoherencies, about his place getting a bad name, he 
would never be able to rent Rhone's apartment, that Rhone had always been 
good pay and now he was dead, and a lot more of it. But Hazen didn't hear 
him. The whole world of normal things was blotted out when he saw the thing 
in the bathtub. 

It was a skeleton. 

As Cox had said. It was complete, too. Not so much as a wisp of hair 
remained on it. Hazen stared at the thing, then whirled on the man who had 
sent in the call. 

"You say that screamed, a minute before you came in?" 

"Yes, that's what I've been trying to tell you." 

"And you say it's Louis Rhone?" 

"Of course, don't you suppose I know my own tenants? Look at that 
mouthful of teeth. I've seen 'em every first of the month for fourteen years, 
right on the dot to the minute. It was a pleasure to deal with Mr. Rhone. He 
always smiled. That's how come I would know his teeth anywhere. Besides, 
they're all gold, like his. Sure that's him, I say." 

Hazen stared at the little man, 

"You mean to tell me," he said slowly, "that you got inside here one minute 
after you heard Rhone scream, found this in the tub, and now positively 
identify it as the'man who screamed?" 

"I do that. Don't you guys bring in dentists, in cases like this, or take 
fingerprints, or something?" 

"Dentists, maybe," said Hazen grimly, "but I'm afraid this bozo's 
fingerprints would leave a lot to be desired. Get out of here, will you?" 

The pudgy little man got. Hazen could hear him talking to other officers in 
the outer, main room. He shut the door, then stood over the tub, staring into it. 
As he stared it came to him more and more that the pudgy man knew exactly 
what he was talking about. This skeleton, impossible as it might seem, was 
that of Louis Rhone. 

One minute he had been a living man, capable of screaming. Next minute 
he had been a skeleton. It wasn't possible, yet Hazen knew it had happened. 
But how? 

Acid in the tub? No murderer would try that. Besides, Rhone would have 
escaped with his feet destroyed, for he would have managed to fall out of the 
tub before the acid had touched his whole body. Obviously the scream he had 
emitted had been the first touch of pain. And the pudgy man had mentioned 
just one scream! 

"God Almighty!" said Hazen, sweat suddenly beading his cheeks and 
forehead. "He had time to scream just once, before this happened to him. Not 


even a second scream. A real tiger couldn't have done this!" 

Hazen looked around the bathroom. The skeleton's clothing was all 
prepared for his use. His trousers, immaculate, finely creased, hung over a 
chair back. His tie had been laid out. His underclothing was on a chair beside 
the tub, within reach. 

"He didn't have the slightest idea what was going to happen to him," Hazen 
muttered. "Maybe it was acid. His heart might have failed him oq account of 
the pain, and he fell into the tub. It's possible that's why he didn't tumble out 
of the tub. But who turned the water out?" 

The tub was almost dry. Hazen looked further, to find a gruesome relic of 
what had happened. Rhone himself had pulled the plug out of the tub, for the 
bony forefinger of his left hand still was encircled by the plug's ring! 

"That puts out heart failure," Hazen muttered thickly. "He'd never have 
reached the plug." 

He started backing out of the bathroom. Obviously the death which had 
overtaken Rhor.e had pulled him into the tub, until his head was submerged 
under the water, for his skull was as white as though it had been bleached on a 
desert for years. 

Hazen stepped into the main room, looked around at the other officers, 
several of whom had seen the thing in the tub before his arrival. Even the 
faces of the hard-boiled cops were white as with a strange., unearthly terror. 
Hazen looked at each man in turn, and at the pudgy house owner, who was 
wringing his hands and moaning. 

"T'll be next, as sure as anything!" 

"I've got the very best evidence that's exactly the truth," said Hazen grimly, 
meaning nothing of the sort, but desirous of snapping the pudgy man out of it 
long enough to get intelligent answers to the questions that must be asked. 

"You what? Oh, my God!" said the pudgy man. "I knew it. I knew I was 
marked for death the minute I looked at Mr. Rhone." 

"Shut up," said Hazen, "and maybe we can save you if you'll answer some 
questions. Hov; long will it take you to get your plumber?" 

"He's working in the house right now," said Mailon Cox. "I had some things 
for him to do." 

"That's a break, anyhow. Have him in here. I've got to have the connections 
of the drain tested, especially the elbow. I don't expect to find anything, but 
you never can tell." 

Cox went outside and yelled. "Murtha! Murtha!" 

"Damn!" said one of the harness bulls. "It sounds like he's yelling murder!" 

Hazen jumped to the door. Never do to pass up anything in a case like this. 

"What's that you're yelling?" he demanded. There was always a possibility 
that the word was a code word of warning. Hazen suspected everybody in a 
murder case. Cox's story was so wild and improbable it might very well be a 
lie from start to finish. And Cox himself might have shoved that plug ring 
over the forefinger of the skeleton. 


"Murtha," said Cox. "That's the plumber's name. He's done my work for 
five years." 

"Okay, have him in here." 

The plumber arrived. Hazen stared at him. Murtha was as big a man as 
Hazen himself, and much broader. Hazen expected somehow to see a big, 
oldish fat man. This fellow wasn't over twenty-five, with the roses of a 
rampant health in his cheeks. He looked able to kill a bull with a blow of his 
fist. 

"Your stomach stand for looking at a corpse?" asked Hazen abruptly. 

"My stomach stands for plumbing," said Murtha, grinning. "I could sit on a 
corpse and eat my lunch. Why?" 

Hazen took Murtha into the bedroom, pointed. Murtha stared. Hazen 
watched the man. Murtha wasted little time on the skeleton. He looked at 
Hazen. 

"Initiating somebody into a secret society?" he asked. 

"No," said Hazen. "This man was murdered, something like fifteen minutes 
ago. Ah, I thought that would make you think a minute. Still want to sit on 
him to eat your lunch?" 

Murtha had gone as white as the officers or Cox, and his great red face was 
covered with sweat. He flitted it away with the back of his forearm. 

"And you want me to take out the drain joint and save whatever is in it, 
eh?" 

"Exactly." 

Grimly, saying nothing, Hazen watched while Murtha did his work. Murtha 
was an excellent, fast workman. It took five minutes. Murtha held up the joint 
and shrugged. 

"Sorry," he said, "I haven't had occasion to touch this in years. The elbow is 
so filled with dirt that scarcely a drop of water would stick in it." 

"TI save the silt, just the same,” said Hazen. "And thanks." 

Murtha left hurriedly, again flitting the sweat from his forehead. Hazen 
grinned grimly. Now the bathroom had become a place of eerie horror. Acid 
or no acid, something ghastly had happened here to Rhone. A man didn't 
change from a living nun to a skeleton in the batting of an eye. Hazen closed 
his eyes, trying to call up a picture of what might have happened. 

He had a ghastly image of a man's foot bones showing through his feet, 
then the fest becoming skeletal, the flesh being erased from his legs so swiftly 
it looked like a fadeout in a picture. It was horrible to contemplate. Why, 
Rhone himself must have watched his own dissolution for a few second*:, at 
least. Sure he had, else he wouldn't have reached for the plug ring. Why hadn't 
he, since he knew enough to reach the ring, flung himself out of the water? 

"That's easy, too," said Hazen to himself. "He had nothing, by that time, to 
raise himself on. His legs and hips were nothing but naked bone. Then he fell 
backward into the water, his head went under—and that marked the end. His 
eyes must have seen terror before they went, too." 


Hazen shivered. It was so unreal. And yet, alone there in the room where 
Rhone had died in such a horrible fashion, utterly unable to conjure up what 
had been the manner of death, Hazen had never been more frightened in his 
life. The room seemed to be filled with death. If Hazen had looked down at 
this moment, to see his own lower limbs as those of a skeleton, he would 
scarcely have been surprised. He turned and literally flung himself from the 
room. 

His men didn't laugh at him. Their faces were still white. They knew, as 
Cox knew, that horror had stalked through Rhone's bath, and when least 
expected. Hazen had dumped the silt from the drain into a piece of paper. He 
now gave it to his chemist, for whom one of his men had telephoned. 

"Make it snappy, Mac," he said. "There's nothing I can do until I find out if 
there's any acid." 

"Okay. I'll call you here." 

The chemist looked at the number of the telephone. Hazen sat down. The 
silence became oppressive. The patrolmen shifted, did not look at one another. 
Now and again they looked toward the bathroom door, and finally one of 
them, with an oath, went and closed it savagely. 

"I wish," said Hazen softly, "that Rhone had screamed while you were 
closing that door. We're all in a blue funk. Cox, did you say Rhone was 
wealthy?" 

"Yes." 

"Where'd he keep his dough?” 

Cox's eyes lighted. "That's a question,” he said. "I wonder who it would 
belong to, now he's gone. He hadn't kin of any kind, so he told me, and he 
always kept a lot of cash around. He kept several thousand, that I know of, in 
that drawer there." 

"Good of you to remember it," said Hazen, narrowing his eyes. "You 
weren't by any chance waiting for us to go so you could get your hooks on it?" 

"Certainly not! I wouldn't..." 

"Well," said Hazen grimly, running his hands about in the drawer as he 
spoke, “somebody did! If there was ever any money in this drawer, it's gone 
now. That gives us the motive for the killing. Now, Cox, what did you do with 
it?" 

"I didn't have to mention it, did I?" asked Cox, suddenly sullen. 

"That's right, you didn't. I'm sorry," said Hazen. "But it has been taken. 
Hello, Doc. Well, here's something for you to sharpen your teeth on. Have a 
look." 

He took the coroner into the bathroom. That official took a look and threw 
up his hands. 

"How old is the skeleton?” asked Hazen. 

"God knows," said the coroner. "What do the facts say?" 

"That the skeleton was a living man about half an hour ago." 

The telephone rang. 


"I haven't got a complete report, Hazen, said the chemist irritably. "But I 
know what it'll be. Fresh water, mixed with various grime from the human 
animal, and various soaps, such as a man might use over a long period of 
time." 

"No acid?" 

"Nothing but the acid of meanness, but that wouldn't kill a man.” 

"Thanks," said Hazen grimly. "You're a big help." 

Hazen told the coroner to do whatever he had to do, asked Cox for the 
address of the plumber, and left the room of strange death. Cox's last answer 
to a direct question was that Rhone had usually kept five thousand dollars, in 
fifty-dollar bills, in the drawer he had indicated. 

Hazen ran into the plumber on the stairs. Murtha's heavy brows were 
furrowed in a frown of perplexity. 

"I was just thinking," he said, "that if there was an acid that couldn't be 
detected..." 

"No good, Murtha," said Hazen briefly. "Science can detect anything. 
Though right now science, meaning the science of the law, would like to 
know where to find one hundred fifty-dollar bills. A man would do a lot for 
that much dough, wouldn't he?" 

"Yeah," said Murtha, "but I'd hate to be in your shoes, knowing what 
happened to old Rhone, if whoever got the money you're talking about knew 
you were after it! I'd sure hate to go out as Rhone did." 

"I wouldn't," said Hazen "if I knew I had to go anyhow. It didn't take more 
than a few seconds. It would be better than dying a lingering death in bed." 

"You think you'd like it?" Murtha cocked an eye at Hazen. 

Before Hazen could answer, a horrible scream came from the room he had 
just left. Stretcher-bearers were on the stairs with the skeleton of Rhone 
covered by heavy cloth. They set the stretcher down with a gruesome rattling 
sound. Hazen whirled up the stairs in great strides, taking the steps three at a 
time. He burst into the room to see Cox actually weeping in a chair, holding 
his right wrist with his left hand. The right hand was strangely white. 

Cox's right hand wasn't a hand at all. It was the hand of a skeleton! 

Hazen jerked Cox to his feet. 

"How did that happen?" he demanded hoarsely. 

"I didn't want to waste any time," wailed Cox. "I have to keep my places 
rented or go to the poorhouse. As soon as the skeleton was taken out I started 
to clean up. The first thing I had to do was wash out the tub ..." 

"Well, and what happened?" 

"I drew a couple of inches of water in the tub, meaning to my cleanser with 
it, to remove all traces of . . ." Cox shivered, then remembered his own 
predicament, stared at his hand and screamed again. Hazen grabbed the hand, 
looked at it. The wrist was bleeding horribly, but the flesh wasn't disappearing 
from it. "I stuck my hand into the water," Cox went on, "and before I could 
say anything, this is what happened to me. It was like a thousand ants eating 


me!" 

Hazen rushed back to the bathroom, stared into the tub. It was almost 
empty. A thin trickle of water was just disappearing into the drain. 

"You didn't put the plug in," he snapped at Cox, returning. "Swell job of 
cleaning you did on your tubs, wasn't it?" 

But Cox was beyond hearing. He had fainted. His face was dewed with the 
sweat of pain. He had fallen to the floor on his face. Hazen snapped at the 
nearest plainclothesman. 

"Get an ambulance. I'm going to have another crack at that plumber. There 
must be something in the drain, By the Lord Harry, he cleaned out the elbaw. 
There'll be something in it this time!" 

Hazen went to the head of the stairs to yell down. 

"Murtha! Murtha!" 

But there was no answer. Grim of face, Hazen went on downstairs, where a 
police car with driver stood patiently at the curb. 

"I've got to have that plumber, Ike," he said to the driver. "He's the only 
man with opportunity to use 'tigers'!" 

"Of course you have son," said Ike soothingly. "Everybody has to have a 
plumber, but for different reasons. If I had some idea what the hell you're 
gassing about, with a face like grandmother's ghost, I wouldn't be so much in 
the dark. And did you say 'tigers'?" 

"My face?" said Hazen grimly. "Well, look at your own in the rear-vision 
mirror when I've finished with the story I have to tell. And while you're 
listening, make tracks to this address, and don't spare the horses." 

Hazen, more to refresh his own memory by listening to his own recital, a 
practice to which he was addicted because he found that the sound of his own 
voice often gave him ideas, told Ike what he had seen, what had been done, 
everything. When he had finished Ike twisted the rear-vision mirror and 
looked at his face. 

"You win, son," he said grimly. "I've been on the force since Heck was a 
pup, but that beats me. Any idea what done it?" 

"No, damn it! No!" 

"Well, don't bite me. I didn't do it, and if I did I'd say so and save you a lot 
of trouble—and I'd kill you as soon as I'd told you, if I had something like that 
on my mind." 

Hazen grabbed Ike's arm. 

"Meaning?" 

"That whoever did that didn't intend for anybody to guess how it had been 
done; that whoever that party was, was plenty hard, without a trace of mercy 
in him. If he did it, he knows you are on the job. I wouldn't be in your duds 
for almost anything. Fact is, I'd feel better, even, if I weren't driving you! Are 
we going now to grab the killer?" 

"No, merely to get a plumber, the plumber who knows the most about Cox's 
apartment house." 


Ike sighed with relief, stepped up the speed of the car, heading cross-town 
at Fourteenth Street toward Second Avenue. He knew exactly where to go. It 
was probable that Ike knew every street in New York City. He stopped before 
the address Hazen had told him. Hazen jumped from the car and went in. 

There was a hard-faced, gum-chewing girl behind a desk. Her eyes were the 
blackest Hazen had ever seen. Hazen looked out before he went up to the girl. 
Ike had pulled away from in front of the plumber's shop. 

"Murtha in?" asked Hazen. 

"No, copper, he ain't," said the girl. 

"How'd you know I was an officer?" asked Hazen. 

" 'Cause coppers ride in coppers’ cars," said the girl. She didn't smile. Her 
eyes were utterly cold. "What do you want of Murtha?" 

"Want him to do a job, over on Fourth Avenue, 164%." 

"He's over there now." 

"You mean he was. He isn't now." 

"Well, he's got a. working schedule. He'll go to the next place. You can find 
him there. It's," she thumbed through a spindle of papers, "at Washington 
Square South. What did you want him to do?" 

"Take out the elbow on a bathtub drain. I just wanted to see what sort of 
stuff was in the water that killed Louis Rhone and ate all the skin off Mailon 
Cox's right hand!" 

The girl gasped. Her gum-chewing ceased for a moment. That was her only 
sign. She didn't ask any more questions. But Hazen had a queer feeling; that 
he stood at the threshold of momentous events. He could feel menace roll 
between the girl and himself. 

"Look," he said, "you try to get him on a phone. If he's left Washington 
Square South, you'll know where he goes next. It'll be better than for me to 
start trailing him. I'll look around a bit while you do it." 

She agreed. She kept her eyes on him as he walked to the back room of the 
place. That back room was filled with all sorts of gadgets, all sorts of 
plumbing supplies. And there was a strange incongruity, too. The back room 
was decorated with flowers in pots. There were two cages in which canaries 
sang, several glass tanks filled with goldfish of various kinds, one in which 
guppies swam, and a bed in a corner. Obviously a woman's hand was in this 
somewhere. 

"Murtba go in for domesticity, sister?" Hazen called. "When she didn't 
answer he turned to see why. He almost jumped out of his skin, for she was 
standing right behind him. Her hands were slightly raised. Her eyes were 
colder still. She smiled when he noted her, and there was no mirth in her 
smile. 

"Outlandish taste, Murtha's," said Hazen, trying to make his voice sound 
natural. "I can't imagine a bathing pool in the floor of a plumber's back room." 

"If s my taste, copper!" she said tartly. "The pool is his idea. He's working 
on an invention and he needs the pool for his experiments." 


Hazen was standing on the edge of a pool about eight feet square and some 
five feet deep. It was filled to the brim with clear, apparently cold water. 

"Funny, sister," said Hazen, "I don't know how I got the idea, but I had a 
hunch, when I looked around at you, that you were about to push me into the 
drink. Or wouldn't you be that playful?" 

"What else were you wanting?" she asked, ignoring his pleasantry. "I got 
Murtha. He'll be here in a few minutes." 

"Why here? Why didn't you tell him where to go?” 

"You said you was waitin’, didn't you? Then why couldn't he come here, 
pick you up, and taJce you to the place? That's what he's doing, anyhow, 
whether you like it or not." 

Hazen shrugged. He felt queer. He felt as though he stood on the brink of 
something frightful, something ghastly. He felt, he told himself, as Rhone 
must have felt when he knew he had mere seconds left to live. He wiped the 
sweat from his brows. The girl grinned tightly. A car braked to a squealing 
halt outside the door. 

"There's Murtha now," she said. "I'll go tell him you're here." 

"Yes," said Hazen softly, "do that." 

Hazen leaned against a sort of bench on which there were so many fish 
pools, and waited. He hitched his gun around until it would come close under 
his hand if need be. He didn't know why he did it, but that feeling that he was 
in deadly danger would not leave him. Death was close, warned his 
subconscious mind, and he must be prepared to resist its onslaughts when it 
came. 

Murtha came stalking into the back room. He stopped, shut the door, put his 
back against it. Hazen heard a key grate in the lock. And with that he became 
as cold as the eyes of the girl—who hadn't come in with Murtha—had been. 
He knew in that instant who had murdered Rhone, knew that Murtha probably 
had the five thousand dollars still on him. But he didn't know yet how it had 
been done. 

What would Murtha do? 

"I was just admiring your pool, Murtha,” said Hazen quietly. "The young 
lady was telling me why you built it. I thought maybe you'd tell me something 
about it. I'm always interested in unusual innovations.” 

"Even plumbing?" asked Murtha. 

"Right now I'm greatly interested in plumbing," said Hazen. "Plumbing fits, 
in, somehow, with Rhone's murder, you know. And besides, let me tell you 
what happened to Mailon Cox..." 

He watched Murtha's face as he told his story. It didn't change in the 
slightest. Murtha, he decided, would have made an excellent poker player and, 
back in the Dark Ages, he added to himseK, a perfect executioner, even to the 
black cowl over his head. His swart face suggested that. 

"About the pool now," said Murtha unemotionally, "I'd like to tell you 
about it. I'm a nut on fish, you know. Maybe Lida told you? Well, even if she 


didn't, I'll tell you now. You see, this pool's a good place for fish, too. Lida 
lives here. She's an orphan or something. My home is over on the East Side. 
This pool never gets used much, only sometimes I experiment with my fish in 
it. Want to watch?" 

"Yes," said Hazen, knowing exactly what the man was driving at, and 
fearful of the weird light in Murtha's eyes. 

"Watch," said Murtha, "how crazy the little shavers get when they realize 
they've got a lot more room than they had." 

Murtha stepped to the bench, not too close to Hazen, lifted one of the glass 
pools, in which half a dozen brilliant-hued goldfish swam, and carried the 
glass container to the pool, where he upended it. The contents spilled into the 
pool. The fish swam about the pool, which must have seemed as large as the 
world to them, like crazy things. 

Murtha stepped to the next glass container, which contained fish that were 
goldfish size, but almost jet black, carried those to the pool and clumped them 
in. Hazen watched with interest. 

He was staring into the pool, wondering what had happened to one of the 
goldfish, or if he had miscounted them, when Murtha came back with another 
container, which he started to tilt over the pool. 

"There are no fish in that one, Murtha," said Hazen. 

Murtha grinned. 

"I need the container," he said. "I'm just dumping the water out. Besides, 
maybe it's filled with invisible fish," this as the water in the container splashed 
into the’ pool. "You know that gag? Some window has an empty container, 
except for clear water, in it, with a placard outside it saying ‘invisible fish,’ 
with a crowd around it debating on whether there are really fish in it or not?" 

"No," said Hazen, staring into the large pool. "I'd never heard that one." 

Then Hazen froze in his place, even though he expected this, for he had just 
witnessed a terrible thing. In the twinkling of an eye he had seen one of the 
goldfish and one of the blackfish become fish skeletons, and sink slowly to the 
bottom of the pool. Even as he noticed this the other fish, one by one, were 
becoming skeletons, sinking to the bottom. Hazen lifted his head to stare at 
Murtha—and just in time. 

For Murtha took advantage of his surprise and amazement to make his bid. 
He flung himself at Hazen. His great right fist cracked to Hazen's jaw, and for 
an infinitesimal instant the detective paused on the brink of the pool, his knees 
buckling. Over his shoulder, as he did so, he noted that not a living fish 
remained in the pool. 

And he knew what he had shrewdly guessed before, what had happened to 
Rhone and Cox, and would happen to him at the hands of Murtha, if. .. 

He battled like a Trojan as Murtha roared and lunged at him, swinging his 
great hand's like bludgeons. The fists landed time and again. Hazen could 
have gone for his gat, but he hated to use it against such a man as this. Murtha 
didn't merit such an easy death. A man who would devise the ghastly thing he 


had, for a mere five thousand dollars, had probably committed other murders 
and got away with them, for even less money. They clinched, struggled for 
grips, locked, swaying. 

"You could, in the other cases, Murtha,” he gritted, "have carried the 
skeletons out in your tool kit." 

"I figured you as wise, copper," Murtha panted in a low, savage voice. "And 
you're right, too. A lot of good it will do you! Yes, and I'll take you out in my 
tool kit. You never guessed, did you, what chances a plumber has for 
committing the perfect crime?" 

"Not entirely perfect,” said Hazen, "for I'm not dead yet." 

"No, but it's just a matter of seconds. One minute from now and they'll have 
you!" 

"Yeah?" Hazen suddenly took the offensive, without so much as lifted brow 
or staring eyes to warn Murtha that he was anything but scared within an inch 
of his life. He flung himself out of the clinch, lunged forward with a vicious 
right, then left, then Lida chose this moment to come in behind Hazen and 
crash the muzzle of an automatic down atop his skull. Hazen, as he fell toward 
the pool, heard her hard laughter. And Uluminating words: 

"Five grand don't slip through my hands that easy, copper!" 

Murtha turned Hazen on his side, so that his face was over the pool. 

"See?" he said. "Since you know so much already, take a good look! I told 
you about invisible fish. Well, they're tigres, from South America, so small 
you can't see 'em. They can eat a man in less than a minute, see? Only when 
they get to you, you won't see. How do you like that, Hazen?" 

"I don't," said Hazen hoarsely. "Yeah, I was wise. I remembered seeing a 
picture once. A pig was held in a stagnant pool in South America somewhere. 
He was gone, all but the bones, in no time. I'd hate to have your dreams, 
Murtha." 

"So? But you'd like to have the money I can make with this gag! I've got 
lots of business. I fix "bath-tubs", special containers filled with tigres to empty 
into the tub when the cold water's turned on. It's simple for a plumber, which 
you've guessed, or you wouldn't be here—which makes it just too bad for 
you! See, all the fish are gone, and the tigres are still hungry, so out you go! 
Nobody else will get wise to this—at least not until Lida and me have what 
we need!" 

The cold sweat of utter horror bathed Hazen's face. There seemed nothing 
he could do. The girl would shoot him if he offered resistance. Why not? The 
tigres would destroy all trace. Murtha was laughing. 

He came to Hazen's feet. His intention was obvious, to grab Hazen by the 
leg and hurl him into the pool, among the tiny, microscopic fish. Hazen 
allowed terror to show in his face. Murtha laughed. His face was filled with 
bestial gloating. 

Murtha knelt. 

Hazen suddenly shot his feet upward to Murtha's chin. His toes crashed to 


their mark with terrific force. Murtha fell toward Hazen. Lida couldn't shoot 
now for fear of hitting her man. Hazen doubled up his knees, caught the 
falling man on his shoes, grabbed Murtha's tumbling shoulders, kicked out 
with his feet, pushed with his arms, even as he half rolled toward the pool, and 
the killer vanished with a loud splash. 

A scream of terror and dismay burbled from the woman's lips. Even as 
Murtha began to vanish as Rhone had done, and as the gold- and black-fish 
had, Hazen turned to face her. She was falling toward him. The revolver was 
slipping from her relaxing hand. Hazen caught her, lowered her gently, his 
narrowed eyes fixed on the sheaf of fifty-dollar bills which her position in 
falling showed him, inside her waist. 

lida had fainted, but whether at sight of the horror which Murtha had 
become, or because in that last second she saw the yawning doors of the 
death-house in her imagination, Hazen would not know until she came to in a 
prison cell. 


His diabolical invention could grasp anything from the past and bring it back, 
much like television mirrors live action. But the things summoned by Dr. 
Arvillo were from so far in the past, from the dankness of prehistoric swamps, 
that their monstrous forms threatened anyone in their paths. When John 
Warren was asked to varify the imminent success of the machine, he hardly 
had time to say ... 


| AM DEAD! 


By HAROLD WARD 


ko 


ey The sun was sinking in the west as i drove up the lane bordered on either 
8 p 
side by gloomy evergreens and brought my car to a stop in front of the old 


house with the shuttered windows. Climbing stiffly out of the machine, for the 
drive had been a long one, I ran up the steps of the ramshackle old porch and 
beat a lusty tattoo on the weather-beaten panels of the stout oaken door. 

From inside came the sound of footsteps. Then a bolt was jerked back. The 
door opened a tiny crack and a woman peered out at me. She was beautiful in 
a dark, Latin fashion—that much was apparent even in the fading light—but 
there was terror in her eyes. She looked, not at me, but beyond me as if fearful 
that something was lurking in the bloom of the evergreens behind my back. 

"My name is Warren—John Warren," I told her. "I represent Scribner and 
Gumbeiner, the lawyers. I am here in response to a communication from Dr. 
Arvillo." 

She nodded. 

"I am Ruth Arvillo," she answered. Instead of inviting me inside, she 
stepped out onto the porch, glancing back over her shoulder as if fearful of 
being overheard. 

"I was waiting for you," she said hurriedly, her voice dropping to a low 
whisper. "I was so—so happy when my father wrote that letter. He, too, is 
expecting you, but I had to see you first. I cannot stand this any longer. Those 
monsters! Ugh! They frighten me. You must persuade my father to give up 
this machine that he has made—make him go away and take me with him—" 

"But I do not understand," I interrupted. 

"Maybe you will think I am crazy," she went on. "But I had to see you first. 
Tell my father that the machine is unmarketable—anything, only make him 
give it up. Those loathsome reptiles from the swamp —one of them nearly 


caught my father yesterday. He shut the machine off just in time ..." 

Her voice died down to a low whisper as a light sprang suddenly into life in 
the hallway and a dark shadow fell across the floor just behind where she 
stood. 

"Who is it, Ruth?" a man's voice demanded. 

"The gentleman from Scribner and Gumbeiner's," she responded. 

She opened the door a trifle wider and I stepped inside. 

“Remember,” she whispered as I passed, her. "Please talk him out of it. . ." 

The man who hobbled forward to greet me was tall above the average, his 
body thin almost to the point of emaciation, his skin dark and swarthy, his 
face bewhis-kered, thatched with a great mop of coarse white hair. His eyes, 
gleaming through the mass of tangled beard, were those of a fanatic—a 
dreamer. He was clad in an ancient bathrobe; it dangled about his long legs. 
His feet were thrust into carpet slippers and he walked with difficulty, aided 
by a stout cane. 

"I am Dr. Arvillo," he said, seizing me by the hand and shaking it 
enthusiastically. "I am pleased to see you, sir—more than pleased. Pardon my 
appearance. I met with a slight accident yesterday; one of my experiments 
went wrong. To be honest about it, I did not expect you before tomorrow." 

He stopped suddenly and gazed at me querulously. 

"You have credentials?" he said anxiously. "Something to prove that you 
are really the representative of Scribner and Gumbeiner? Understand, sir, that 
I mean no offense. But my invention is such that I do not care to show it to an 
unauthorized person." 

I nodded. Scribner and Gumbeiner, I might interpolate, are patent attorneys, 
who have made a fortune backing impecunious geniuses who have something 
worth while and no money with which to complete and place it on the market. 
As their confidential clerk, I am used to the eccentricities of inventors. In my 
pocket was the letter Arvillo had written to the firm asking them to send a 
representative to see him. I handed it to him, together with my card. He 
nodded approvingly. 

"Splendid!" he exclaimed. Then: "We have dined. My daughter will get you 
a cold supper, however—" 

I halted him with a gesture. 

"I had a late dinner back yonder in the village,” I said. 

"Then we can get down to business immediately," he said eagerly. 

He led the way through the long, narrow, uncarpeted hall and ushered me 
into a room that apparently served both as a kitchen and general living room. 
It was poorly, even scantily, furnished. There was an oilcloth-covered table, 
an ancient cookstove, three or four rickety kitchen chairs, a few shelves filled 
with an indiscriminate array of cracked dishes, half a slab of bacon, a loaf of 
bread and a few cans of beans and milk. Some cooking utensils were 
suspended from nails driven into the plaster. 

"We are merely camping here, you might say," my host apologized. 


"Electricity is our only modern convenience. I needed that for my experiments 
or I would not have spent the money to have it installed. This old house is 
suited to my needs, however, and I rent it for little or nothing, located as it is 
so close to the swamp. It is isolated, though the swamp sometimes interferes 
with my work. 

"Our only visitor is the rural carrier. A note placed in the mail box with a 
bit of money brings us what we require. Ruth, my daughter, who is also my 
assistant, grumbles sometimes, as young people are apt to do, but I tell her 
that in the very near future we will be wallowing in money and fame. I have 
already spent a fortune on it, sir. And now, a few thousand more for some 
necessary adjustments, and then success! I have already proved its ability to 
do what I want it to do, but I am not yet satisfied." 

He pointed to a chair. Ruth had followed us into the room; she seated 
herself opposite me, her dark, inscrutable eyes searching my face as her father 
talked. Once she seemed about to interrupt him. Then she bit her lower lip 
and, with a little shrug of her shoulders, settled back in her chair. My eyes 
dropped before her penetrating gaze. She was trying to convey a message to 
me—to tell me, I felt, that which she had tried to tell me when we were 
interrupted on the porch. She was in mortal terror. That much was apparent. 

Dr. Arvillo seated himself and lighted his pipe. 

His glance strayed questioningly toward hia daughter. I had the 
uncomfortable feeling that something was wrong. The girl fidgeted for a 
moment, then abruptly arose. 

"You will remain all night?" she questioned. 

Dr. Arvillo looked at his daughter in astonishment. He seemed about to 
speak, then checked himself. It had not been my intention to stay, but I had 
the impression that the girl was begging me not to leave. 

"Perhaps it would be best," I answered on the spur of the moment. "Your 
father and I will probably talk far into the night and I am not acquainted with 
your roads. I have no desire to spend the night in the swamp." 

The girl shuddered. Then she smiled at me with her lovely eyes as if a great 
burden had been lifted from her mind. 

"I will prepare the spare room," she said as she closed the door behind her. 

Arvillo shook his head sagely. 

"That girl—she is afraid lately—scared all of the time," he said, half to 
himself. "She is afraid of—cf what I am going to show you. She is a woman 
and does not understand. Afraid, bah! It is the greatest discovery of the age. 
Yet I cannot blame her for being frightened. It is so incredible that I am 
sometimes fearful of it myself." 

He stopped and puffed stolidly at Ms pipe for an instant. Then: "Do you 
know anything about spiritualism?" he asked. 

"Practically nothing," I answered. 

"Or radio, television, photo-electric phenomena and the like?" 

"Little," I smiled, "probably as much as the average layman; no more and 


no less. I own a radio, and a television set. Yet I do not understand it." 

"I will not attempt to discuss spiritual phenomena as it relates to my 
discovery,” he said slowly. "I, like yourself, must confess that I know little 
about it, even though I have studied the works of the world's greatest 
authorities. Nor will I go into the mechanical side of the question. It would 
take days to explain the mechanics of my work to you, and when I had 
finished your brain would be in a muddle. One cannot explain in a few hours 
the work of a lifetime." 

He filled and lighted his pipe again. Then he went on. 

"Sound, as you are probably aware, is sent out ont the air in waves— 
impulses, we call them. Every engineer knows that What they do not know, 
however, is that these impulses go on forever. These words that I am speaking 
to you will live through eternity—somewhere out yonder in space. The same 
thing is true of light. Picture impulses, light waves are called. But Light-laden 
waves travel only about 1,120 feet a second. Science has been successful in 
harnessing sound-laden waves to a certain extent. Now our scientific men are 
further improving television." 

He arose and, picking up his cane, hobbled a turn or two about the room. 

"But they can only receive from a synchronized sending apparatus,” he 
continued. "By that I mean what has been sent from another station by means 
of a transmitter. What, then, of the sound-laden, light-laden impulses already 
in space? Is there no way to pick them up and so time them that we can hear 
and see what has already gone on? Think of the fame and fortune that awaits 
the man who can drag from the ether those waves that trace themselves back 
to the beginning of time. Imagine, if you can, seeing Christ walking upon the 
waters—of hearing his voice calling to God from the cross! Visualize, if you 
can, Nero, the despot, fiddling while Rome burned, of hearing the very notes 
that came from his strings! Think of seeing history repeat itself! Picture the 
Stone Age! The progress of mankind from the very beginning! Even the 
thought is stupendous.” 

He stopped suddenly and, leaning his bony hands on the table's edge, bent 
forward until his face almost touched mine. His eyes were gleaming 
fanatically. 

"I have perfected such a device!" he said in an awed whisper. 

I looked at him incredulously, thinking him mad. He must have sensed my 
thought, for he chuckled. 

"No, I am not crazy,” he rasped, "although I sometimes think that I am, 
after—after what I have seen. Come with me. I will prove to you the truth of 
my statement." 

He led the way down the narrow hall to a door in the rear’ Opening it, he 
pressed a button in the wall and a tiny cluster of lights in the ceiling sprang 
into life. 

He led the way down the narrow hall to a door in the rear. Opening it, he 
pressed a button in the wall and a tiny cluster of lights in the ceiling sprang 


into life. 

It was a huge cave of a room in which we stood. It was without windows, 
the only door that through which we had entered. It had evidently been 
constructed by tearing out all the partition on one side of the lower floor, then 
sealing up the walls and all of the openings with a slate material painted 
black. The place was somber and fuliginous. There was nothing to relieve the 
vast expanse of sooty vacancy save at the end through which we had entered. 
Here was a great mass of machinery, tubes, coils, condensers, huge pieces of 
glass, wheels, discs, motors, switchboards, and last of all, a camera-like 
device constructed on a gargantuan scale. 

Arvillo motioned me to a rude chair close to the switchboard. 

"Ruth's seat—the place of honor," he smiled. "This room is absolutely 
soundproof. It gives me the necessary isolation from the outside world. But 
you shall see, my young friend—you shall see." 

His eyes glittered feverishly. Moving a bit closer, he leaned over me. 

"Let me warn you,” he said ominously. "Regardless of what appears before 
you, keep quiet. And make no move. Understand? Sometimes my little 
machine conjures up strange things. Other times—" 

He stopped in the middle of the sentence, leaving me to guess bis meaning. 

"Your projection screen?" I questioned, glancing toward the other end of 
the room. 

Arvillo chuckled. 

"I need no screen," he answered. Again his voice dropped to a hoarse 
whisper. "You see before you a mechanical medium," he went on. "It brings 
the dead back from the ages. People who have been dust forcenturies will 
parade before your startled gaze. Youwill hear them speak " 

Was the man mad? I was beginning to believe it. But I had little time for 
reflection. He had already seated himself on the.bench in front of the 
switchboard; his fingers were flying here and there, pulling levers, pushing 
buttons. 

A sulphurous odor assailed my nostrils. The lights in the ceiling flickered, 
then gradually faded away. For a moment the room was in darkness. Then one 
of the huge revolving discs commenced to throw out a peculiar, greenish- 
yellowish glow. It spread until the entire place was suffused with it. It was 
weird, indescribable. It seemed to annihilate distance. The walls and ceiling 
seemed to have disappeared. I was looking into a void —a vacuum. 

There were noises all around me — faint, sibilant whispers, ghostly 
chuckles, distant voices in conversation. Then came the tinkle of silvery bells 
and the liquid tones of music. They gained in volume until they were a 
bedlam of sound, a cacophony of shrieks, whistles, groans, music. It was the 
racket and confusion of a great city concentrated into that one room. My 
eardrums were almost splitting. It was a riot, a saturnalia of discord. 

Then it gradually died away into a low, monotonous murmur again. 

As the hullaballoo faded out, there appeared before my eyes, mirage-like, a 


vast concourse of people. They were all about me, faint, nebulous, indistinct. 


Old men doddering along, young men, women, children — even animals. 
They paraded before me in kaleidoscopic array, a parade of shades, of 
spectres. 


The English language is inadequate to describe that-weird scene. Suppose 
that a million bits of motion-picture film were pasted into one continuous 
piece from which enough positives were printed to man a thousand machines, 
then focus all of these machines into a single screen, showing every picture 
that has ever been made at one and the same time. And, too, turn all the sound 
effects loose simultaneously. Imagine that, if you can, and you have a rough 
idea of what I saw and heard. 

From the very beginning I caught vagrant glimpses of a gloomy 
background—a fetid, mucky swamp under a dark and sunless sky. It rose and 
fell and rose and fell, gurgling, churning, purging itself—a world in 
formation. Out of it came strange, weird creatures. Slime coated, hideous 
monstrosities, loathsome, frenetic ca-codemons they were. Constantly they 
forced themselves to the fore, faded out, jostled back, appearing again an 
instant later. And gradually, they began to monopolize the entire scene. 

With a muttered curse Arvillo jerked a lever. I shuddered as darkness 
encircled me. Save for the soft whir-r-r-r of the motors as they gradually 
cooled off, there was not a sound. Then the lights in the ceiling came back to 
life. 

"Always the same! Always the same!" Arvillo said bitterly. "I can never cut 
the accursed things out. They are bound to monopolize the scene. But you 
have seen, my friend. It is for that very thing that I need money, money with 
which to perfect my device, money with which to continue my work until I 
can segregate each individual scene—" 

"Wonderful!" I exclaimed. "It is a triumph!" 

Arvillo's eyes lighted up. 

"Did I not tell you so?" he said softly. 

"But those monsters—?" 

"I have several solutions," the inventor interrupted. "The first is that the 
nearby swamp—it is little more than a mucky quagmire—has some sort of 
effect on my apparatus. 

"Had I the money I would move to some other locality. My second thought 
is that the scene shows the world in formation—that because of the newness, 
the rawness, of everything, the electrical impulses then formed were much 
stronger than those that came later." 

He hesitated. I waited an instant. "And the third?" I said. 

Again his voice dropped to a whisper. 

"There are other worlds than that in which we are living,” he said hoarsely. 
"Perhaps some of them are nearer than we imagine. The line of demonstration 
between the visible and the invisible may not be as wide as we think. In 
materializing those who have gone on, is it not possible that the impulses 


generated by my apparatus have to pass through this other world? On the 
other hand, that swamp! I cannot get away from the fact that it, in some way 
influences my work. 


"Ruth is afraid of them—those things that I bring to life," he went on. "I 
cannot understand them. They actually live while they are subjected to the 
power generated by my machine." 

He pointed down at his injured foot. 

"This proves it," he said. 

"You mean—what?" 

"Merely that I carried my experiment a bit too far yesterday," he answered 
noncommittally. "You are a young man, Mr. Warren; I am old and weary. 
And I have some light changes to make in the apparatus before I show it to 
you again. I know that you will pardon me if I show you to your room." 

He closed the door and led the way up the uncarpet-ed stairs to a room just 
above the one we had quitted. Turning on the light, he stepped to the window 
and pushed it up to its full height. The moon was shining brightly. 

"The swamp," he said, pointing across the fields. "Sometimes at night it 
seems alive—peopled with the sort of creatures you have seen. It grows on 
one. It even talks—" 

His voice died away. For a moment longer he stood there. Then he turned 
and said goodnight. 

The moment that Arvillo left the room a distinct feeling of uneasiness came 
over me. I threw it off and, doffing my coat and shoes, snapped o.T the light 
and, lying down on the hard bed, closed my eyes. 

But sleep failed to come. The night was filled with strange, low murmurs. 
They gave way to deeper sound. 

"Cl-u-u-u-mp! Zunkl Cl-u-u-u-mp! Zunkl" 

It was the swamp rising and falling, sucking, gnawing, purging itself. 

I arose, disgusted with myself. The demonstration I had witnessed down in 
the room below intrigued me. In the machine, even though he never 
completed it, Arvillo had a fortune. I dragged a chair to the window. Lighting 
my pipe, I gazed out. The dismal quagmire stretched as far as the eye could 
see, a desolate wilderness of muck and quicksand, of black, stagnant water 
and tall, coarse grass and stunted willow trees. There was a vagrant breeze 
blowing. The rank vegetation swayed to and fro until, as Arvillo had said, the 
place seemed filled with life. At any moment one might almost look for a 
myriad of the accursed creatures to crawl out of the slime. I shuddered. 

"Zunk! Cl-u-u-u-mp! Zunk!" 

The noise persisted. The feeling of unrest and disquiet increased within me 
until I was in the grip of actual terror. The cold chills chased themselves up 
and down my spinal column. The words of old Arvillo came back to me: 
"There are other worlds than that in which we are living. Perhaps some of 
them are nearer than we imagine." 


"Zunk! Cl-u-u-u-mp!" 

The sounds from the swamp seemed louder and the rank grasses appeared 
to wave frantically in the light breeze. The house vibrated slightly and I knew 
that Arvillo had started his machine. 

The big door downstairs opened violently. A woman screamed. Her shriek 
was cut off in the middle. I leaped to my feet, every faculty alert, my whole 
being quivering with terror. There was a confused babel of bestial growls. I 
was certain that I caught the sound of a struggle—the gurgles of someone 
choking. The door slammed shut again. 

Once more there was silence save for the infernal "cl-u-u-u-mp! Zunk!" of 
the swamp. 

Unmistakably it was Ruth Arvillo who had shrieked. I knew that the girl 
was in deadly peril and that she was calling to me. 

Pulling on my shoes, I tiptoed down the rickety stairs, threw open the door. 

"Great God!" I shrieked with horror at the sight which met my eyes. Words 
fail me in my effort to describe it. I was standing, it seemed, on the very edge 
of that drab, oozy swamp beneath skies of gray, bleak, serpentine vapor. The 
black, slimy, undulant filth was shaking like a bowl of jelly as it threw forth 
its sickening horde of accursed monstrosities. 

The whole world appeared to be an abysmal vacuum filled with the 
slavering, gibbering, growling, misshapen hell-creatures. And others were 
constantly rising from the filthy muck. Over everything was a nauseating 
smell—the odor of decay and death—and the fumes of sulphur from the 
machine. 

Arvillo lay in the midst of a horde of growling, fighting, gray monsters. 
They were not human, nor were they beasts. They were abortions—maleficent 
spawn of the devil. They were rending, tearing, filling the air with their bestial 
growls, their fishy eyes gleaming phosphorescently. He was half buried in the 
muck; their battle over him kept him from sinking entirely out of sight. 

Half a hundred or more of them surrounded Ruth. They had torn the 
clothing from her frail body. Her white skin was covered with scratches and 
bruises: the blood was dripping from innumerable wounds. They clutched at 
her with their wolfish claws, pawing at her, pulling, dragging, scratching, 
biting. On her face was a look of desperation and frantic, insane terror. 

She was fighting desperately. A dozen of them seized her by the arms, the 
hands, the hair. They dragged her down—down—down—down into the 
rottenness from which they had emanated. 

They saw me even as she did. They came at me like a hurricane of 
malignancy. I went down beneath their weight. God, how I fought that 
squealing, growling, = 

tearing mass! They sank their gangrenous teeth into my flesh. I was half 
buried in the rancid filth— 

"The machine! Smash it!" Ruth had managed to free herself for an instant— 
long enough to shout the warning to me. Then she went down. The festering 


pool of fetidity closed over her. 

Somehow I managed to get one hand free. It came in contact with an 
overturned chair. I drove it into the faces of the oncoming horde. They 
dropped back. The respite was only for an instant, but it was long enough. I 
hurled the extemporized weapon straight at the great machine that, though it 
all, continued to whir and buzz like a thing alive. 

There was a crash of breaking glass! The mechanism stopped with a jolting 
jar. The motors smoked and sizzled . .. 

The swamp-spawn were on me again. I felt their talons tearing into my 
flesh. I was being dragged down —down—down ... 

Then came darkness. 


The rural mail carrier on his morning round missed Arvillo and his 
daughter. Seeing my car in the driveway, he investigated. Receiving no reply 
to his repeated shouts, he stopped at the nearest telephone and notified the 
authorities. 

When they broke into the house they found Arvillo and his daughter dead, 
their bodies broken and bruised as by a maniac. 

Arvillo's machine was a battered mass of twisted wires and damaged 
mechanism. I lay beside it, badly injured, unconscious, but still alive. 

They say that I killed the old man and his daughter in a quarrel to gain 
control of his invention, but that I was so seriously hurt in the fight that I was 
unable to escape. 

No one knows what that invention was. I did not tell my story at the trial. I 
have no wish to spend the remainder of my days in an asylum for the 
criminally insane. 

Tomorrow at dawn they hang me for the crime. 


The placid lake waters swirled in a wake of dark, dank colors and the dread 
serpent struck, plowing the row-boat and taking away with it the lifeless 
corpse .. .all in plain sight of the vacationers on lakeshore. Determined to find 
and kill the loathsome menace, Art Black and Mitchell Haynes joined forces 
to prowl the shore and the very waters of the lake ... for only they could quell 
the threat of the... 


LAKE OF FEAR 


By ROBERT C. BLACKMON 


ey Even the yal night clerk dozed in a chair behind his desk in the rustic 
lobby of the Lake Crest Inn. Nearly all the vacationists at the little woodland 


resort, just fifty miles from the Canadian border, had retired. But in the 
shadowy darkness of the broad front porch the winking glow of a lone 
cigarette indicated that at least one person was awake this midnight. 

He was Art Black, an agency detective from Harris-burg. Black was 
rounding out the last few days of his two weeks' vacation with a bit of fishing. 

Now, alone with his cigarette, not a sound disturbed the midnight silence. 
The little summer resort lay quietly asleep in the thickly wooded valley. The 
rippling waters of the long, narrow lake were shimmering in silver moonlight 
except where the huge trees that grew to the very water's edge cast their inky, 
crawling shadows. 

Almost out of Black's sight and across the lake from the Inn, a white- 
painted rowboat was bobbing just beyond reach of the dark shadows. A little 
stream, Black remembered, emptied into the lake somewhere near the spot. 
The banks of the stream, as well as the shores of the lake, were shrouded in 
impenetrable darkness that seemed to crawl toward the boat as the moon sank. 

Two figures were in the boat, a man and a woman. The man sat in the stern 
and little clouds of tobacco smoke scudded wraithlike into the air as the man 
smoked. The woman sat near the bow, her head just visible above the 
gunwale. 

Grinning, Black arced the gleaming end of his cigarette over the rail, took 
one last look at the boat out on the lake, and the smile left his strong mouth. 
Something queer had caught his eye. It looked as if an inky blob had detached 
itself from the shadows near the shore and was darting with incredible speed 
toward the drifting rowboat. Black blinked his eyes to assure himself that he 


wasn't seeing things. 

Suddenly, he saw the woman's tiny form stiffen in the prow. A moment, and 
her scream came faintly to his ears—a cry shrill with terror, filled with the 
fear of death—sudden and violent. 

The man's form snapped around. The squat black thing was within a few 
feet of the boat. A pistol flared in the man's hand and its sharp crack drifted 
over the water. Then—the man was gone! And the black thing spun around 
and darted back into the shadows. Black stiffened. He would have sworn that 
the body of the man, still squirming, dragged behind the fleeing black thing in 
the water. A moment and the darkness swallowed the black shape. The young 
woman was no longer visible above the gunwale of the boat. 

Hard-muscled with anticipation, Black pounded through the lobby and 
mounted the winding stairway, taking the steps four at a jump. The dozing 
night clerk's eyes popped open and he stared at the detective's flying body in 
slack-jawed amazement. 

Reaching the second floor, Black tore his room door open and hurriedly 
fumbled his holstered pistol from his bag. Snatching the gun from the leather, 
he raced for the hallway, and collided with a stocky, wide-shouldered man 
who had started into his room. He recognized the man instantly as Hatchell 
Haynes, a middle-aged, sport-crazy guest staying at the Inn. 

"What's up?” demanded Haynes, his dark eyes gleaming with excitement, 
his fists gripping a heavy sporting rifle. Rumor about the Inn had it that 
Haynes slept with the rifle in bed beside him every night. "What's up?" he 
went on eagerly. "I heard a shot, a woman yell. I jumped out of bed, jerked on 
my pants and came out here. What—?" 

"Come on!" rapped Black. He grabbed Hayne's arm and raced for the 
stairway to cut off the husky sportsman's questions. 

Side by side they pounded down through the lobby and across the wide 
front porch, then down the steep pathway leading to the boat dock. Several 
boats and canoes tugged at rings fastened to the piling. One of the heavier 
boats had an outboard motor attached to its squatty stern. 

Black jammed his pistol into his coat pocket, hastily untied the painter, and 
jumped aboard. Haynes, still gripping his rifle, followed and shoved the boat 
out. The detective gave the starting knob a savage jerk. The motor caught, and 
the boat shot out into the lake. Twin plumes of silver spray cascaded from its 
sharp prow as it sped toward the drifting rowboat. 

Looking back, Black saw scantily clad vacationists pouring out upon the 
now-lighted porch of the Inn. Several men were running toward the boat dock. 

Haynes had scrambled to the very prow of the boat, where he crouched 
eagerly, his heavy sporting rifle half 

raised. The white rowboat loomed ahead and Black cut his speed. 
Apparently, no one was aboard the gently swaying craft. However, as his boat 
slid alongside, the detective saw the young woman. She was lying motionless 
in a nest of cushions up near the bow. Calling to Haynes to tie the boats 


together, he scrambled aboard and went to the girl. 

At first he thought she was dead, but he found a thread of pulse in her cold 
wrist. Dipping water from the lake in his cupped hands, he laved her face and 
she stirred, moaning. He leaned close and his muscles tightened as he 
understood the first coherent sentence. "The monster will eat him!" 

"My God!" It was Haynes' excited voice from the stern. "The seat's 
drenched with blood and—there's a pistol with one empty shell on the bottom 
grating!" 

The rowboat rocked crazily as Haynes scrambled forward. Under Black's 
gentle urging the young woman gasped out the story, then collapsed, sobbing 
hysterically. 

The young man who had taken her out in the boat was Albert Huston. 
They'd met two weeks ago at the Inn. The conversation had turned serious and 
he had told her of his work. He had been an operator in the Department of 
Justice, on some mysterious assignment at Lake Crest. The talk had taken a 
very personal turn, the girl sobbed, when suddenly, a black monster had shot 
toward the boat, a long black arm had darted out and hooked about Huston's 
throat. He had fired once, then he was gone, dragged overboard. The black 
monster turned and darted back to the darkness, dragging the still living body 
of Huston behind it. There was blood—blood everywhere. 

"My God!" exulted Haynes, his dark eyes glowing. "A man-eating monster 
in Lake Crest! Boy, what a trophy! I'm going to get the thing! Man, my half- 
brother sure knew his business when he insisted on my coming here! I 
wouldn't have missed it for a thousand! I'm going to bait the thing into—" 

Black's hard elbow stopped him. His ears had caught the sound of gurgling 
water toward shore. Haynes’ husky frame stiffened at the sound and he half 
raised the heavy rifle. Black heard the safety snick off. 

A shapeless blot was moving slowly, jerkily, out of the shadows near the 
shore. It was headed directly toward the two drifting boats. Black's long 
fingers gripped the slick butt of his pistol and he could hear Hayne's rapid, 
eager breathing. 

The blot moved nearer, slid out of the darkness and into the moonlight 
made a halo of his long, wispy hair, and Black suddenly thought of a witch. 

"Hey, Doc!" Haynes hailed the figure, then spoke over his thick shoulder to 
Black. "That's old Dr. Lanoir, a half-cracked, scientific nut that lives on this 
side of the lake. Harmless, but screwy." 

Dr. Lanoir's ancient craft slid alongside the white rowboat. "And what, 
gentlemen, is the cause of the disturbance?" he asked. 

Black jumped at the sound of the doctor's voice. It was deep, throbbing, 
impressive. It was more like the deep bass notes of an organ than the reedy 
treble he had expected from the frail, stoop-shouldered figure. 

"I heard a shot," went on the doctor gravely. "And a woman screamed. So I 
came to investigate." 

Black hurriedly related the young woman's story of the black monster 


tearing through the water and snatching Huston from the stern of the boat, and 
of what he had seen from the Inn porch. And as he talked, the detective noted 
the heavy, long-barreled pistol on the seat beside Dr. Lanoir. "Of course," 
Black finished, "the young lady is mistaken. It's absurd—impossible. Her 
over-wrought condition—" 

"Impossible?" Dr. Lanoir's deep voice interrupted with rising inflection. 
"Impossible? Not at all, young man. It is not only possible, but highly 
probable that the young lady is entirely correct. Mr. Huston’s attacker could 
have been, very probably was, some prehistoric marine monster that has lain 
dormant for centuries and has just awakened. It could have entered the lake 
through some fissure. You recall, no doubt, that the lower end of Lake Crest is 
reported to have no bottom?" 

Black felt as though ice water had been dashed upon his spine. The girl had 
said that she saw the monster. He himself had seen something black darting 
toward the boat. Huston was undoubtedly killed and dragged into the water. It 
had to be something. Could it be that some monster was roaming the lake and 
feeding upon human beings? Unconsciously, the dectective visualized the 
darting black shape that he had seen from the Inn porch. It had looked 
something like a sea monster, and— 

"Nonsense," he blurted. "The thing's impossible! Huston was murdered by 
some human agency! There's no such thing as a sea serpent or awakened 
prehistoric monster! Huston was killed by some crook or—" 

"There have been many reports of marine monsters recently," tolerently 
pointed out the old doctor, his voice deepening, becoming persuasive, lulling. 
"Several persons report seeing one in Lock Ness, in Scotland. Also, a number 
of reliable people insist that they saw on in—" 

"It's still murder to me!" Black's shoulders shrugged as if he would free 
himself of the lulling spell of Dr. Lanoit's deep voice. Abruptly, the detective 
got to his feet "It's still murder to me!" he repeated, his determined stare 
meeting the doctor's gleaming eyes. "And we're going to get the murderer! 
Haynes," he rasped, "hold the painter of this boat. We'll tow it in. Follow, if 
you please, Dr. Lanoir." 

And as they started back across the lake, Black tried to piece things 
together. 

Huston, according to the girl, had told her he was a Department of Justice 
operative, probably after she had teased him a long time for the information. 
He had admitted he was up here after something. Huston's boat had been in 
near the shore during the time the operator was talking. It was possible that 
someone on the shore had heard the indiscreet conversation. Very probably 
the person or persons connected with the something the operator was 
investigating. They had then removed Huston in some strange way, towed his 
body ashore or set adrift in the lake. It would show up in the morning. Dr. 
Lanoir's tale about the monster was sheer nonsense, unless— 

"Haynes," Black snapped, his eyes gleaming, "are you game to go back 


there and go ashore with me after we get rid of the girl?" 

"I'm going back," answered Haynes, a sullen, stubborn note in his voice, 
and the detective could see the husky sportsman regarding him suspiciously. 
The two men were sitting side by side in the stern of the outboard motor craft. 
Haynes had one arm trailed back, holding the painter of the towed boat. "But 
I'm going back alone,” went on Haynes, "and I'm going to shoot that monster 
alone. I've always wanted an odd trophy like that. There's good chance of my 
getting it and I'm not going to miss out now!" 

A hard grimness tightened Black's lips as he recognized the stubborn 
finality in Haynes' voice. The husky sportsman's wild plan was going to 
interfere with trying to catch the murderers. 

The detective looked back and saw the vague outlines of Dr. Lanoir's boat 
following. But now the doctor wasn't alone. A heavy rowboat propelled by 
two men was following him. 

An excited group was waiting on the dock as Black approached. He could 
see their faces, a ghastly white in the moonlight, and he thought of gibbering 
corpses. Waving chattered questions aside, he tied the two b6ats, went back to 
the white rowboat and helped the young woman to the dock. She had 
recovered somewhat by now. A group of her friends took her to the Inn. 

Haynes had jumped out as soon as the boats touched land and had raced for 
the Inn. He was coming back now, fully dressed, with the heavy rifle under 
his arm and both pockets of his coat bulging with boxes of shells. He stalked 
out on the dock toward a small rowboat. Black went over to him. 

"Haynes," he offered quietly, "if you wait a few minutes, I'll go with you." 

"I'm going by myself," grumbled Haynes. Then as Black started to protest, 
"Listen, I didn't want to come to this damned resort in the first place. I'd 
intended going after a Kodiak bear. My half-brother insisted on me coming 
here. I thought it would be dead, and it was —up to tonight. Now I get a 
chance of a shot at something modern man has never killed—and you want to 
spoil it. Get this: I'm going alone. I'm going to bait that thing into attacking 
me, then I'm going to take this rifle," he patted the shiny stock of the heavy 
gun, "and I'm going to blow that damned thing out of 

Several men had grouped around Black and Haynes, listening. One of them 
looked around, yelled something and ran to the other side of the dock. The 
others followed. 

"You can wait long enough to see what's up, can't you?" Black grinned 
mirthlessly as he led the way across the dock, Haynes followed, grumbling 
under his breath. 

Dr. Lanoir's little craft, followed by the heavier rowboat, was coming in to 
the dock. The little doctor tied his boat and got out. Black's keen eyes noted 
that the doctor's coat pocket was weighed down with the heavy pistol. 

The heavier rowboat rubbed the piling and two roughly-dressed guides 
climbed to the dock. One of them was a husky, broad-shouldered brute of a 
man whom Black recognized as Park Nelson. The other, a shorter, lighter- 


built man, was Nelson's partner, Roy Bates. "Hi, Mr. Haynes," Nelson greeted 
hoarsely. "Doc says there's a varmint loose in the lake, an' I reckon you're 
goin’ after him, eh? Well, me'n Roy'll help you out. Git in our boat, We'll go 
git mine an’ Roy's guns, then—" 

"Danmit, I'm going alone! Haynes' heavy jaw stuck out doggedly. "I won't 
need either of you. I'll—" His voice stopped abruptly. 

Dr. Lanoir had leaped to the edge of the dock and was pointing out over the 
water to something floating about fifty feet away. "There it is!" he shouted, his 
deep voice shrill with excitement. 

The crowd surged to the edge of the dock to get a better look. Haynes 
elbowed his, way through. Dr. Lanoir had jerked the heavy pistol from his 
coat pocket and was waving it wildly. Haynes got the sporting rifle to his 
shoulder and drew a bead on the floating object. 

Black got a good look at the thing in the water. His eyes slitted and his 
outflung arm knocked the sporting rifle up as Haynes fired. The slug skittered 
off over the water. 

Another gun blended its crashing roar into the explosion of the rifle and 
Haynes’ right hand flew to his face. The heavy rifle was gripped in his left 
hand. Blood was streaming down over his chin. 

"Damn you!" he raged at Black. "You've broken my nose! You damn/ 
meddling—" 

"You were about to put a slug into Huston's floating body!" rapped Black, 
his long fingers gripping the butt of his pistol. "And I didn't break your nose. 
Somebody shot at you!" He swung about, his gun raised up high, steady, 
"Careful, Dr. Lanoir," he warned softly. "Better put that gun up!" 

The doctor was standing motionless, surprise frozen on his wrinkled face. 
He started at Black's words and stared dazzedly at the detective. "I—I didn't 
mean to shoot," he faltered. "The roar of his rifle must have made me pull the 
trigger. I assure you that it was but reflex action, and I had no intention of—" 

"Look at my rifle, you doddering old fool!" roared Haynes, thrusting the 
heavy weapon toward the quivering old doctor. "You've ruined it!" A ragged, 
splintery hole showed upon the top of the polished stock. Haynes’ upper lip 
and the tip of his broad nose dripped blood, but the sportsman had forgotten 
that in his anger. "By God, I've got a good mind to—" He started toward the 
doctor. Black grabbed his arm. 

"Cut it, Haynes! he snapped. "That won't help!" His mind was working at 
lightning speed. Looking at the ripples on the water, he saw the direction of 
the breeze. He stepped off the dock into the cold, shallow water, waded out a 
short distance and dragged the floating corpse up close to the piles. 

Huston was still fully clothed. A deep, gaping slash was across his throat 
and one of his arms was broken above the elbow. His young face, stiff in 
death, was scratched and bruised. His clothes were spotted with water-washed 
blood splotches and his dead eyes stared an accusing, silent question in the 
uncertain moonlight. 


Black covered the operator's face with his handkerchief and got to his feet, 
a puzzled frown ridging his broad forehead. He had seen death before, but that 
dripping, mutilated body, and its staring, horror-filled eyes affected him 
strangely. Almost savagely, he brushed cold perspiration from his forehead. 
Then a movement on the other side of the dock caught his eye. 

It was Haynes. The husky sportsman had taken advantage of the excitement 
to try to slip away. His boat was already several feet out on the water. 

The detective started across the dock, cursing Haynes’ stubbornness under 
his breath. Halfway across he stopped. It would be useless to argue with the 
man. He went back and stood beside Huston's prone body. Dr. Lanoir, the two 
guides, Park Nelson and Roy Bates, and three men were standing nearby. 
Black spoke to the vacationists. 

"How about getting in touch with the authorities?" he suggested quietly. 
"Dr. Lanoir, Nelson and Bates can stay here with the body." 

"Tve got to get back home," hastily cut in Dr. Lanoir. "I'll come back in the 
morning." And he scrambled into his battered craft and shoved off from the 
dock. 

Park Nelson shuffled his feet uncertainly for a moment. "Me'n Roy's got to 
git to the shack an' git our guns," he announced. "We're goin’ after that 
varmint. Come on, Roy." The two guides stepped into their heavy rowboat, 
hastily unshipped oars and pulled away from the dock, following Dr. Lanoir 
across the lake. 

Black's face went stone hard. "All right," he said shortly. "You three men 
are going to be held responsible for notifying the authorities and watching this 
body until they come. I've got another job." 

Before the men could protest, he was striding toward the end of the dock 
where he had seen the trim outlines of a canoe rubbing the piling. He stepped 
into the frail craft, found the paddle and sent the canoe out into the lake with 
practiced strokes. The light craft glided swiftly over the water with scarcely a 
sound. Black headed it well to one side of the dimiiiishing black spot that was 
Haynes' small rowboat. 

Shortly, Haynes' boat disappeared into the inky shadows that hovered over 
the other side of the lake. Black was about a quarter of a mile further down 
the lake when he too slid into the shadows. He swung the light canoe about 
with one deep thrust and went toward Haynes' boat. 

It was deathly still, the only sound was the whispering purl of water from 
the canoe's cutwater. The inky blackness of the shadows cast by the towering 
trees seemed to crawl as the water rippled. Black felt a queer tenseness 
gripping him, as thought something terrible was about to happen. He lifted the 
paddle from the water and the canoe drifted ahead silently. Darkness seemed 
to press close about him, to whisper ghastly threats. 

Then—he heard it. 

At first he wasn't sure that he had heard anything, but the throbbing came 
nearer—a whining, gurgling note, swelling gradually in volume. Now he 


knew that it was coming from ahead. Abruptly the hysterical words of the 
young woman in the rowboat popped into his mind: "It flashed out of the 
darkness with a whining gurgling sound. .." He sent the canoe surging ahead 
with a powerful, silent stroke. 

Suddenly, Black saw a squatty blot of shadow ahead. He saw it only 
because it was moving. It darted out from the shore and flashed over the water 
with incredible speed. The whining, gurgling sound became louder. As 
Black's straining eyes peered ahead he saw Haynes' light rowboat shoot out 
into the moonlight. 

The detective realized with a little burst of adrnira-tion that the husky 
sportsman wasn't the utter stubborn fool that he seemed. He was getting out 
into the light, where the monster—if it was one—would have to show itself to 
get at him, offering an excellent shot. 

Haynes stopped rowing as soon as he got well out into the moonlight. Black 
could see him scramble to his feet, his heavy rifle jerking up to ready. In his 
haste he had evidently neglected to secure the oars properly and one of them 
went overboard with a splash. Haynes grabbed at it, almost upsetting the light 
craft. He lost his balance and crashed down in the bottom of the boat. 

The squat, inky blot burst from the shadow and headed for Haynes' boat, 
flashing across the water. 

Black held his paddle in his left hand, tore the pistol from his pocket and 
sent a shot blasting over the water, cursing aloud as he saw the bullet kick up 
a silver geyser just astern of the speeding thing. Its speed had fooled him. 

It whipped about abruptly and charged straight at him, bearing down upon 
the light canoe with the rush of an express train. 

For a split moment, Black was paralyzed by the swift turn of events, then 
digging his paddle deeply, he shot the canoe off to the right. The black shape 
darted past within ten feet, and the canoe rocked wildly in its boiling wake. 
Black flung a quick shot that kicked up another splash, then gripped the 
paddle for another lightning movement. 

Its surging rush carried the thing on fifty feet, then it heeled about in a tight 
circle and tore at him again. He could see a long black arm or tentacle, tipped 
with a gleaming, sickle-shaped claw, thrusting out from the front of the 
terrible, charging thing. On it came, and the intervening space of shadowy 
water narrowed alarmingly. 

Forcing himself to wait until the last possible moment, Black dug the 
paddle deep, gave a savage thrust and sent the canoe darting backward. The 
black thing flashed past a foot beyond the canoe's prow. 

Something grated against the keel of the canoe, and Black almost cried 
aloud at the thought that there was another of the things. His paddle touched 
bottom and realized with a surging rush of relief that his last maneuver had 
but brought him to the shore. The water was very shallow. 

The squatty, gurgling thing abandoned its rushes at him and turned to flash 
toward Haynes' boat. The stocky sportsman had scrambled to his feet and was 


waiting, husky legs out-braced and heavy rifle ready, for the thing to come out 
into the moonlight. 

It came, tearing across the water. 

Haynes' heavy rifle blasted once, and the screaming slug lashed the water 
into foam beside the onrushing thing. The next shot splashed in the other side. 
Haynes was pulling the trigger and levering out the spent cartridges swiftly, 
coolly. The rifle blasted again, and that shot did not splash. The monster's 
course became widly erratic and a muffled cry came from it. 

Then something touched Black's canoe. He snapped about to face the dark 
shore behind him as he felt something crash along the side of his head. The 
canoe went over with a sickening lurch and Black was thrown into a foot of 
cold, black water. His pistol flew from his fingers and chunked into the water. 

The sudden chill immersion made him gasp, sucking in a pint of the cold 
fluid. But the shock jarred him back to consciousness, in spite of the giddy 
ringing in his head. He scrambled to his feet just in time to meet a savage, 
rushing shape, charging at him through the darkness. 

Steely arms whipped about his body, crushing the breath from him. 
Twisting about, he tripped his attacker and both of them crashed down into 
the shallow water. Black, underneath, closed his mouth and held his breath as 
his head was forced under water. He could feel the cold, clammy mud of the 
bottom ooze up about his ears. The heavy weight of his assailant pinned him 
down and knotty fingers clawed for his throat. Blood pounded in his temples 
as throbbing hands dug into his flesh. 

Black felt consciousness - slipping away from him. God! He had to have it! 
His lungs were afire. A red mist flooded his eyes, slowly changing to crawling 
blackness. Then his brain snapped cold, sober, deliberate, and he fought back 
the pall of closing darkness. 

His athletic body snapped into an upward arc, twisted frantically to one 
side, throwing the weight of his assailant upon his chest aside. He sucked 
great, reviving gulps of air into burning lungs and lashed out with his feet as 
the figure loomed over him again. His vicious thrust knocked the man 
sprawling in the deeper water. 

Black scrambled to his feet, still fighting for full consciousness, and 
stumbled through the few feet of water to the shore. The man came after him, 
head down, arms flailing. 

The detective retreated farther, sparring for time. In a few moments his 
head would clear. He set his legs in readiness for the shadowy hulk rushing at 
him. He heard the crashing roar of Haynes' rifle out upon the lake. Then with 
a sudden leap the man sprang at him, snarling curses, clawing at his throat. 
Black struck with all of his might, burying his right fist wrist-deep in his 
attacker's belly. The man's breath went out in an agonized bellow and Black 
struck again, his right foot leaving the ground as he put every ounce of his 
hundred sixty-five pounds behind the blow. 

His knuckles smacked flesh and bone and he felt a spurt of sticky warmth 


over his hand. Pain shot up to his elbow and he felt a dull snap as the flesh 
beneath his fist gave way and his hard knuckles grated against teeth. 

The shadowy figure staggered back, his big arms pawing aimlessly. Then 
the man tottered and crashed to the ground, moaning with pain like some 
wounded beast. 

Black was on him in a moment, forcing the wrists of his crushing arms up 
behind his back and securing them with a wide leather belt stripped from the 
man's trousers. 

The skin of Black's throat was raw where the clawing fingers had brought 
blood. His right fist was swollen nearly shut and he was sure a couple of his 
fingers were broken. His left eye wouldn't be much good until the swelling 
went down. He ached in every muscle. 

Suddenly, he realized that he hadn't heard Haynes’ rifle for several minutes. 

Jerking to his feet, he stumbled to the water's edge and stared out over the 
moonlit lake, locating Haynes' boat almost instantly. The husky sportsman 
was poised for a dive, standing stark naked upon the stern seat of his light 
rowboat. Black yelled at him and Haynes straightened, his arms dropping to 
his side. 

"What in hell are you doing?" shouted Black. 

"Going after that monster!" bellowed Haynes, his voice eager. "I killed the 
thing and it sank. I'm going to put a rope on it and drag it in. I wouldn't lose 
that trophy for—" A trail of bubbles burst upon the water near the stern of the 
boat. "It's right down there!" And Haynes again poised to dive. 

"Wait!" Black's warning stopped him. "Bring your boat ashore and I'll show 
you something. Hurry!" 

When Haynes' boat touched the shore, he followed Black to where the 
unconscious man sprawled on the ground. Black struck a match. He saw that 
the husky sportsman had brought his rifle along. 

"My God!" gasped Haynes, hitching excitedly at his trousers—the only 
garment he had put on. "It's Park Nelson! How—why—?" 

"He jumped me and I was lucky enough to nail him," explained Black. 
"That was while the monster was trying to get you. You'll never get that pelt 
—unless you're in the habit of collecting human hides. Roy Bates was the 
monster." 

"What?" Haynes demanded. "How do you figure that?" 

"Used my head. Huston's body showed up in the wrong place—near the 
middle of the lake. It couldn't have drifted there because the wind was in the 
wrong direction. The body was towed and set adrift. If anyone but Nelson and 
Bates had towed it, the body would have been seen." 

"Yes," Haynes admitted sulkily, "but why?" 

"Those two men had a good business worked up, and Huston was up here to 
spoil it, Thaf s why he was killed. You see, Lake Crest is one of a chain of 
lakes that extend up beyond the Border. All the lakes are connected by small 
streams. The monster was evidently nothing but a very small boat, built just 


large enough to carry a man and a few pounds of cargo in addition to the 
motor and batteries that drove it. They used an electric motor drive to keep 
down the noise and still get the speed. The boat was so small that it could pass 
from one lake to the other. My guess is that the cargo of the boat was 
counterfeit money printed in Canada, dope and other contraband, extremely 
light and valuable. The money and other stuff was loaded in the little electric 
boat in Canada, then brought down here to Lake Crest. There's a highway 
within a half-mile of the lower end of the lake. The stuff was carried to the 
highway and picked up. 

"Nelson and Bates were but little cogs in the machine, but Nelson'll talk and 


" 


Park Nelson groaned and rolled over on his back. His rough coat flopped 
open and in the flickering light of the match Black caught sight of the end of a 
long envelope in the breast pocket. He drew it out and read the contents. . . 

"Nelson won't have to talk," went on Black grimly. "This letter gives the 
whole thing. It warns Nelson and Bates of Huston’s coming to Lake Crest, 
naming him as a Government man. It also mentions your name, Haynes, 
saying that you are to be a guest at Lake Crest and for them to care for you, 
too, so..." 

"My God!" yelped Haynes, staring at the letter. "That's my half-brother's 
handwriting! The damned, murdering—" 

"He handles your investments, doesn't he?" snapped Black, and as Haynes 
nodded the whole crazy puzzle fitted together perfectly. "Your half-brother is 
the head of the gang. Huston was about to spoil things so he was removed. 
You were in the way on account of your half-brother juggling your securities, 
so you were to be murdered. Nelson and Bates, after hearing Dr. Lanoir talk 
about prehistoric animals and sea-serpents, cooked up the monster idea, 
covered the electric boat with a black cloth, painted what might have been 
eyes on it, fastened a sharp sickle on a pole for claws, and went after Huston. 
Then they tried to get you. After you were dead the monster would have 
disappeared. 

"When you shot, you knocked a hole in the bottom of the boat. The heavy 
batteries and motor dragged it down, and Roy Bates drowned. He couldn't get 
out on account of the black covering over the boat. We'll wire the police and 
they can pick up your half-brother before—" 

"Yes, and I hope he gets the chair," grumbled Haynes, looking back at the 
shimmering surface of Lake Crest. Bitter disappointment showed in his eyes. 
"I wish," he added earnestly, "that it had been a monster out there in the lake." 

And Detective Arthur Black couldn't help but grin as he noticed Haynes’ 
stocky fingers caressing the splintered butt of his heavy sporting rifle. 


The invisibility machine not only apparently eradicated its fiendish inventor, 
but seemed to tamper with the depraved doctor's mind as well. Inevitably 
when the women were strangled, in plain sight of many witnesses, it fell to 
Mart Logan to accept the challenge... and the stalker became the stalked. . . 
because everywhere Logan went he was pursued by ... 


IE MAN WHO DIDN'T EXIST 


by ARTHUR J. BURKS 


ko 


e HOW IN THE DEVIL WAS A MAN TO DISCOVER A murderer or his methods on 
Fourteenth Street of New York City when the place was completely packed 


and jammed with people? Mart Logan, plainclothesman, asked himself this 
question as he moved westward from Fifth Avenue, looking for the killer of 
beautiful Clare Haines. 

She had been garroted in broad daylight, right here somewhere, and out of 
the mob which roamed the street, thirsting for bargains in the stores, not one 
had seen her assailant to describe him with any degree of accuracy. There had 
been as many descriptions as there had been people who claimed to have seen 
the murderer. 

Logan snorted, as someone smashed into his elbow. 

"I wish people would get into the habit of at least watching where they're 
going." 

It was just at that point that Logan ceased being watchful himself. Right 
behind him he heard a woman talking and laughing. She must have been part 
of a crowd of women, for several others laughed. Logan turned his six feet of 
brawn and muscle to look back over his shoulder. What he saw gave him a 
shiver. 

There wasn't anyone with the woman—not, that is, actually with her, 
though the street boasted its usual shopping crowd. 

The woman was middle-aged. He would have described her as a laundress 
or maid of all work. Her graying hair was untidy. Her thin coat needed 
brushing. Her face was lined, set in a fanatical expression. What the devil was 
she saying? 

"Old crooked Mohr! Old crab-necked crooked Morh! Crooks, the lot of 
them. Old crab-neck Morh! Dirty old crook!" 

Logan stared at the woman. For a fleeting moment her eyes looked into his, 


but they didn't see him. They looked straight through him. She laughed, 
brittle, raucous laughter, and went on repeating her litany of hate. Logan 
shivered again. 

Not only was the woman talking to herself, but she was talking in a loud 
voice, totally unembarrassed. She shook her head as though she were 
admonishing Logan himself: "Big bunch of crooks, headed by old Mohr!" 

Logan had seen people talking to themselves on the street before now, but 
never quite so brazenly, and they always dropped into low-toned mutters 
when they happened to attract people's attention. He stepped out faster, 
pulling his collar about his neck. The old woman gave him the shivers. She 
seemed to step out faster behind him, as though to make sure he heard every 
word of her blast at "crab-necked Mohr." 

He traveled faster. The woman, of course, could have nothing to do with the 
murder of Clare Haines, except that she was on the street, and in the block, 
where that murder had happened—where an assailant, unknown, apparently 
had stepped out of a car, cut the stage beauty's throat as she looked in a shop 
window, and sped away again. A straight-edge razor had apparently been the 
murder weapon. 

Logan thought of this as he tried to elude the woman who persisted in 
dogging his footsteps. 

"Hell, if I don't get away from here," thought Logan, "people will think 
she's yelling at me!" 

It was exactly at that moment that the talking woman screamed. The scream 
was hideous. It ended in a strangling kind of sob. Logan whirled and darted 
back. The talking woman had her hands up before her throat as though she 
gripped the wrists of someone trying to throttle her. Her face was red, turning 
to a purplish black. Her tongue protruded from between her lips. Her eyes 
were all but popping from her head. She fought out blindly, all over the piece 
of sidewalk on which she had stopped, while frightened shoppers gave her a 
wide berth. Logan darted toward her. 

There was no mistaking what he saw; the woman was being brutally 
strangled, or imagined she was. It might be a fit induced by some awful self- 
hypnosis, but when she had rendered herself unconscious, she must certainly 
break the power of self-suggested strangling. For there was no living soul 
within ten feet of her! 

Now the woman was down on the sidewalk, on her back, still with her 
hands in position as though she grasped at the wrists of someone, and was 
rolling from side to side, kicking madly with her heavy-shod feet. But her 
struggles were growing weaker and weaker. Logan hurried to her. Split 
seconds had passed since she had screamed. Horror gripped the stalwart plain- 
clothesman. 

He was just ready to drop to his knees beside the woman, after sounding a 
shrill blast on his whistle, when the acme of horror transpired. 

There was suddenly a red streak across the woman's throat. The streak 


spurted blood. The woman's head fell backward, almost severed from the 
neck, and the crowd was treated to the sight of a woman's decapitation. . . 

By some invisible force or agency! 

But the greater horror was Logan's, for hovering over the woman's throat, in 
that infintesimal instant before the appearance of the red streak, he had seen a 
straight-edge razor. It had swung into position with ghastly certitude of 
purpose. Its blade had wavered over the woman's throat for a moment, then 
dipped down to effect its task. The handle of it had been folded back to serve 
as protection for the invisible hand. 

Logan flirted the cold sweat from his forehead. A chill seemed to pass over 
him, like the passing of an invisible shadow, a visitant from some horror 
tomb. 

He heard someone say: "Watch your step copper! Even strangers are not 
immune!" 

Logan whirled at sound of the voice, which seemed to come from close 
behind him. But there was nobody within twenty feet now, because patrolmen 
had arrived and were keeping the crowd back. Logan shivered. He stared at 
the faces of the officers. One of them crossed to him and said: 

"Did you say something to me, Lieutenant?" 

"Why? What did you think I said?" 

"Something about watching my step. I heard the words, mumbled sort of, if 
you'll pardon me, Lieuten-tant, and then you turned and looked straight at 
me." 

Logan felt that cold chill along his spine again, pausing at the base of his 
skull. Invisible hands that choked a woman to death, invisible hands that 
wielded a visible razor, invisible presence that mouthed audible threats. Logan 
wasn't sure but that he was ill, perhaps losing his mind. 

But he thought instantly of the Clare Haines murder. She had died in the 
same way as had this talking woman. Her head had been almost severed from 
her body. There had been so many descriptions of the murderer. . . 

"Because no one really saw him, or her!" Logan ejaculated. 

He rose to his feet, turned the body over to a sergeant for the handling of 
the usual grim and gruesome details. 

"Tell homicide I'll either be in or call in," he said briefly, "as soon as I get a 
lead." 

Logan strode away without looking back, or to right or left. Men and 
women stared at him curiously, obviously wondering about him. He 
wondered, when witnesses were pressed for descriptions, how many would 
remember and try to describe him as the killer. He wiped his forehead once 
again. He fumbled in his pocket for dimes. He had a round dozen of them. 
There would probably be whole pages of Mohrs in the telephone directory of 
Manhattan alone. 

He believed that the woman's endless apostrophes of "crab-necked Mohr" 
had something to do with her murder, though there was nothing to go on 


except her words. She would have been set down as a harmless crank by 
anyone who heard her. She might have been repeating her litany over and 
over for years. 

"Mohr" might be someone out of her childhood, even. But of one thing 
Logan was certain: if that Mohr, whoever he was, knew that she was shouting 
his name along the street, he wouldn't like it. 

"But even his irritation would scarcely be motive for murder," muttered 
Logan. "Hell's bells, how can I get anywhere without making a start of some 
kind, and that's all I have to go on?" 

"The smartest thing, copper,” said a voice, "would be not to start!" 

Logan whirled. Nobody was looking at him. A man followed behind, with 
his head down. He bumped into Logan, not expecting him to stop so suddenly. 
Logan stared at him. 

"What did you say?" he snapped. 

The man spread his hands wide. 

"No savvy English,” he said. 

He might be lying, but Logan did not think so. He swore and turned back 
on his tracks. He would have known that voice anywhere, for this was the 
second time it had spoken to him. It gave him the shivers to think what might 
happen to him, as it had happened to the talking woman, if the "voice" 
decided to use the razor again. 

He pulled his collar close about his neck. A voice chuckled grimly. 

Logan affected not to hear, but he heard well enough, and the tone of the 
chuckle was the tone of the voice. 

Logan hurried into a telephone booth, pausing only to grab up a Manhattan 
directory. He closed the booth door behind him, so closely that it touched his 
heels. He peered out through the door. A man was stepping up to the cigar 
counter. He stumbled as though someone had forcibly bumped into him. 
Logan saw his mouth open in protest. Then the fellow went down as from a 
savage blow, his right hand to his jaw. 

There was nobdy near him. 

The man rose, a look of bewilderment on his face, and stepped to the soda 
fountain. Logan saw him order a bromo seltzer and down it in great gulps. 
Logan grinned, when he didn't really feel like grinning. 

"I don't blame the fellow," he decided. "If he really knew how close he 
came to getting the razor..." 

Logan piled his change on the shelf under the pay telephone. 

, Then, before dialing any numbers, he tried to recall what the old woman, 
the murder victim, had been saying. Had she called "Mohr" by any other 
name? He tried to bring back all the words he had heard. 

"1 hate Mohr, dirty crab-necked crooked Mohr!" 

"I wonder," mused Logan, "if she didn't say 'Nate' Mohr instead of ‘hate’ 
Mohr? We'll give that a try first." 

The directory seemed to have whole pages of "Moores," "Mores." "Moars," 


and "Moors." There were few "Mohrs," and none named "Nate." He looked 
for Nathaniel, but didn't find it. Then he tried the yellow pages, which listed 
names according to occupations. 

"T'll try doctors first," he told himself. "That razor was wielded like a 
scalpel, and it went to exactly the right place to do the most damage. Then I'll 
try barbers." There were no Nathaniel Mohrs that he could find. The question 
of invisibility troubled him, and he thought of experimental scientists. There 
was no heading for that. Doctors would have to do. 

He dialed the first number. He didn't know what he would say when he got 
his number. He'd decide when a voice answered. He heard a distant receiver 
come down and inspiration came. 

"I am a friend of Clare Haines," he said, when a girl answered. "Is she 
there?" "No! This is a surgeon's office." He clicked up, thrust another nickel 
into the slot, dialed another number. 

"Is Clare Haines there?" he asked. "Wrong number, mister," said a crisp 
voice. He dialed three more numbers before he got anything that interested 
him. 

"She hasn't been here for a week. Didn't you know .. .?" 

But the distant voice got no further than that. It was shut off quickly, as 
though a hand had been placed over the woman's mouth. But he thought he 
knew what the girl would have said. "Didn't you know that she was dead?" 

He studied the number in the book. "I have to go there," he decided. "God, 
I'd rather go to the electric chair. Either I'm crazy and seeing things, or crazy 
and not seeing things I should. Invisible men, wielding visible razors! Logan, 
you'd better consult a doctor for your own good. Well, why not this particular 
Mohr? He's a doctor. Certainly he can't object to having a new patient." 

He grinned to himself. Not a bad idea. But he didn't feel especially happy 
about it. The picture of the talking woman, with her head almost severed from 
her body, was too fresh in his mind. He didn't believe anything he had seen or 
hadn't seen, but that he had witnessed an optical illusion of some sort. 
Invisible people didn't walk the streets of New York, lolling. 

Outside he stepped into a taxicab, again closing the door on his own heels. 
He was certain that he was being pursued by someone who trod on his feet, 
close behind. It was a horrible sensation. And if, as he gave the driver an 
address, the side of the cab had sagged as though someone jumped onto the 
hood—someone he couldn't see—he wouldn't have been surprised. It was like 
trying to go somewhere in a nightmare. 

The driver looked at him queerly, opened his mouth as though to speak. 

"Well?" said Logan. 

"Did you say something, sir?" 

"No! What did you think I said?" 

"Something about 'watch your step.’ I'm a careful driver, sir." 

Logan slid down in the back seat. Sweat bathed him. He had to fight for 
control of himself. He repeated the address he had given the cabby. The cab 


rolled away, turning in the middle of Fifth Avenue, started uptown, toward the 
number on East Thirty-Eirst Street that Logan had given. The nearer he came 
to that address the more Logan dreaded the interview before him. How would 
he open it? What would he isay?" 

"TIl ask what's the matter with me," he decided. "That should be safe 
enough." 

It was an old dilapidated brick dwelling, with a doctor's sign outside the 
door. The sign read: "Clayton Mohr." Logan had never been here before, and 
the name was unknown to him. But he decided, as he walked up the cement 
walk to the steps, that a close friend of a Clayton Mohr might well address 
him as "Clate." 

"I wish I hadn't stumbled onto this!" said Logan to himself fervently. "I 
don't like it. If this isn't a madman's residence I never saw one. I'll probably 
get the razor the minute I go through that door." 

Logan started, certain he heard footsteps shuffling toward the rear of the 
house. Echoes of the old-fashioned knocker went winging through the house. 
He waited interminably, and finally the door latch clicked. He heard it plainly. 
But when the door swung back as though before ghostly hands, there was no 
one to be seen. Savage anger, that made him forget fear, gripped at Logan's 
vitals. His face was red with it as he stepped across the threshold. The door 
clicked shut behind him. He supposed it was operated by someone at the head 
of a flight of stairs that led up into the gloom to his left. 

But he saw a door standing open down the hallway and decided to begin 
with the first floor. The fiirst room was a doctor's stitting room. There were 
ancient magazines on a stand. There was dirt and dust on the floor. 

"That's about the way that talking dame, if she were to clean up this joint, 
would have left it—and then called her boss a crook if he objected. She was 
just the type! And she would have shouted his name in the marketplace, too," 
Logan decided. 

Then, feeling as though he walked through a haunted house, he stepped into 
the next room through a connecting door—and gasped. It was a big room, 
brightly lighted. The first room had suggested poverty; this one suggested 
wealth. The surgical equipment, he could tell at a glance, was of the very best. 
Cabinets, plainly antiseptic, lined the walls. There was a machine in one 
corner which he gathered was an X-ray machine, though he knew nothing 
whatever about the subject. 

He lifted his voice. 

"Anyone here?" he demanded. 

There was no answer. He stood stock-still to listen. He got the crazy idea 
nobody would or could answer him, because everyone was dead. But still, the 
door had opened. He couldn't gainsay that. 

Now he was conscious of a slight noise. It came from the machine in the 
corner, a gentle whirring sound. The room seemed to be filled with queer 
vibrations that set his teeth on edge. It was like holding onto a charged wire, 


somehow. Since nobody stopped him, he crossed to the machine, in the front 
of which was a huge lens, like a single eye. He stared at it. 

Then he shivered. 

A cold breath seemed to play over him, from his knees to his hips. It was 
irritating, like an itching spot one couldn't reach with the fiingers. He stepped 
out of line of the lens. He'd heard that X-ray was dangerous. There might be 
radium in it somewhere, and he didn't wish to get radium poison 
inadvertently. 

There was a big mirror in the far end of the room. He reached it eventually, 
after examining the instruments on tables and in cases on the way. Finally he 
stood in front of the full length mirror. A scream of terror burst from his lips. 

His reflection was horrible. 

He had a torso. 

He had feet and legs, but the legs reached only to where his knees aught to 
be! A whole segment of his body between his knees and his hips was missing. 
It was little wonder that he screamed. Then he regained control of himself 
with a tremendous effort, biting his lips until they bled. There must be 
something wrong with the mirror. He jumped high in the air, until his lower 
limbs came even with the apparently blank place in the mirror. They were 
reflected back! 

Now he looked directly down at himself. 

No mirror fooled him this time! His limbs were missing between his knees 
and his hips! 

He whirled away from the mirror as he heard a chuckle in the room behind 
him. Looking straight ahead, concentrating on chairs and surgical instruments 
to see if any moved by themselves, he stooped and ran his hands over his 
limbs, from his knees to his hips. They were indubitably in place. 

But, looking down, he couldn't see them! 

"Who the devil are you?" he demanded of the empty room. 

"Devil is right!" came the surprising answer. "So, you had to stumble onto 
my secret, eh? I've guarded it carefully for two years. Clare Haines had to 
discover it, quite by accident, and I had to kill her. 

"Of course I couldn't have Maida Svensen shouting my name on Fourteenth 
Street. It would inevitably lead to trouble. You don't blame me for killing to 
keep my secret from the public, do you? Science is beyond murder and death, 
even beyond life. What do a few killings matter, when the world will have a 
thing like this, when I am finished?" 

Logan stared at the whirring machine, as though the invisible speaker had 
pointed. And the speaker had pointed! He had pointed with a straight-edged 
razor that seemed to hang suspended in the air! Now the razor came back, 
pointing at Logan himself. 

Logan stooped a little. The razor was coming toward him. The voice said: 

"I warned you, copper! I won't stand for meddling. It isn't too late, of 
course, for you to become my assistant. With another current on this machine 


I can destroy partial invisibility of your body, and make you whole again, if 
you wish. 

"I will startle the world by restoring life to the heart that had stopped 
beating, and will be the most famous physician of all time. You can be my 
assistant. Otherwise, I'll have to send you the way of the others. I have still 
much to do. If my secret gets out I'll be prevented from doing what I plan. My 
vibratory machine can so rearrange the atoms of the body that its plane of 
existence is changed. People untouched by it cannot see the subject of my 
experiments, but it is still a failure when it comes to metal. 

"Witness this razor which will shortly slit your throat, as it did the throat of 
Clare Haines and Maida Svensen, my erstwhile maid of all work. If I could 
render it invisible it would be so easy to kill you. As it is, I take a certain 
chance on being manhandled by you." 

Logan spread his feet wide apart. He stared at the advancing razor with his 
eyes wide-open, his lower jaw hanging laxly down. But he wasn't frightened, 
not now, not when the danger threatening him was so close. He watched the 
razor come. One stroke of its keen edge and he would die. 

He hurled himself forward from a standing start. 

He dived low, at the space below the razor, hurling all his weight into a 
flying tackle. Where he saw nothing whatever his shoulder struck a body with 
tremendous force. He gathered nothingness up in his arms, and it was heavy. 
A man, he judged, weighing a hundred seventy pounds. 

He heaved, staggered to his feet, whirled. 

He saw the razor go skidding across the floor. A tremendous crash sounded. 
His eyes were fixed on a table where surgical instruments were laid out in 
martial array. It was this table which crashed into splinters, scattering 
instruments all over the laboratory. 


A man screamed. Logan hurled himself forward, grabbed up the razor, 
thrust it into his pocket. It was the murder weapon, he was sure of that, and 
therefore of value to his case. He was panting like a spent runner. 

He heard someone rise from the floor. He stood, waiting, studying the air 
above the spot where he heard the movement, where he saw the shifting of the 
fallen surgical instruments. But he saw no other weapon. Then the whirring 
machine started rotating. Again Logan though his body would melt to 
nothing. Then he discovered that he could see his whole body now. Evidently 
the killer wished to miss no chance to strike a vital spot through not being 
able to see him wholly. 

A shrill scream split the room like a knife. Several of the surgical 
instruments skidded across the floor, as though kicked backward by the feet of 
a man getting into full speed ahead. Logan studied the place for a brief 
second. 

Then his hand leaped to the fore, holding his automatic. He didn't dare miss. 

His weapon spoke twice. 


Sound ceased. 

Then it began—a gruesome, dripping sound! A puddle of blood was 
growing on the floor at his feet! Then he heard a heavy body thud to the floor, 
and the blood was spattered over bis trousers. 

Now, while sweat poured over his eyes almost blinding him, Logan turned 
his attention on the whirring machine. He took careful aim at the lens, let 
drive with two more bullets. The whirring ceased. The lens broke into a 
thousand fragments. The machine spun half around with the terrific impact. 

Logan, panting, stared at the floor, where the figure of a nude man was 
becoming visible—a middle-aged man with an unusually high forehead, gray 
hair, slender artist's fingers, and deep blue eyes. He stooped over the dying 
man. 

"You've cheated the world of a great invention, young man," said Dr. 
Clayton Mohr. "I had made man invisible, the first step toward restoring heart 
action after it ceased in death. But my mind became confused then, and the 
next step didn't follow. I was jealous of my secret, and killed to protect it. The 
world will damn you if it knows." 

Logan shuddered. 

"The world will be happy when it knows, Doctor," he said. "For the world 
will think how ghastly this thing could be, in the wrong hand—yours for 
example." 

B ut the murderer was beyond hearing. 

Logan went up the stairs, examining other rooms. He found a woman 
dying, almost dead. There were marks on her throat. Her lids fluttered as she 
look at Logan. 

"I took Svensen's place." she muttered. "Dr. Mohr didn't tell me what my 
duties were. I answered the telephone. He killed me because I mentioned 
Clare Haines. . ." 

Logan covered the purplish face with a piece of cloth from a table nearby, 
and closed the door. 

Then he went downstairs and telephoned headquarters. While he waited for 
the wagon, and more officers, he made sure, with the methodical thoroughness 
of the trained police officer, that the vibratory machine was entirely 
dismantled. 

How good his reflection looked in the mirror when he had finished! How 
swell it was to have a body whole again! 


Jared Harris had wanted to investigate the eerie old mansion for most of his 
life, even though it was shrouded in mystery and fantastic tales of the 
unfortunate Buddy Dowes, kidnaped while so young. The incident affected his 
brain, too, according to rumor .. . he even walked on all fours. Perhaps the 
clever brian surgeon with the depraved humor had something to do with it. . . 
and spiders . . . and the... 


WEB OF TERROR 


by MICHAEL CROWLEY 


ko 


ey By the clock it was eleven, by the black-ness, P.M. A man leaned over a 
bench. The cracked-face clock ticked a tired accompaniment to his labors. 


The light from the kerosene lamp on the work bench gave a yellowish glare to 
the room, but failed to dispel the gloom of night and the old basement. Being 
a joyless, dismal glow, it made its surroundings colder, and emboldened 
countless shadows. 

The basement was dusty in those occasional spots where it was not damp, 
and its walls, partly done in cement, partly in dank earth, gave an impression 
of moldy age. In one corner, an empty, cobwebbed barrel with a broken stave 
furnished an atmosphere of diser-tion. 

The basement, in spite of its unprepossing appearance, was a laboratory, 
and test tubes, other glassware, surgical instruments, from trephine to scalpel, 
and miscellaneous apparatus shouldered one another for standing room on the 
long rough bench that skirted the wall. This glittering array made a strange 
contrast to the dinginess of the room, and to that shadow-black aperture where 
the basement gave way to the solid earth that underlay most of the house. 

The man was below medium height, thin to emaciation, with quite narrow 
sloping shoulders. His hair was dark brown, not too well combed, his eyes 
were of a muddy, uncertain color with a strange glaze. His mouth was terribly 
thin-lipped, and inclined to twitch at the right corner. As he worked, and he 
was tonight quite tense and absorbed, he muttered continually, some words 
distinct, but most of them blurred into tonelessness. 

". . Soon, spider, little spider. . just a thought from you, spider . . . just a 
sliver of brain, a tiny sliver of brain . .. what a joke . . . what a victory . . , to 
think ... like a spider ... what a great joke ..." 

At the man's right hand, drawn close to the bench, was an operating table, 


and lying on it was a white-swathed figure, a small boy of three or four years. 
Over his face was an ether mask, and he was sleeping the artificial sleep. The 
cleanly smell of the anesthetic cloyed the air of the basement, and overlay and 
destroyed the mustiness that was the heritage of the place. 

The child, far in ether's dreamland, lay so placidly sleeping as almost to 
belie the mutilation of his head. Yet the skull had been trephined in five 
places, giving access to the cerebellum, and to the cerebrum. 

The man was not at work on the child. He was engrossed with a similar 
and, in point of size, more delicate operation. On the bench before him, 
cunningly clamped down, lay a great monstrosity of softness, legs, and coarse 
hair, a specimen of the bird spider.,, The man had opened its cephlothorax, 
exposing the cerebral ganglion, which he was exarnining through a powerful 
reading glass. 

"Soon, spider," he muttered. "Have patience, pet. You have a good brain, 
spider, an excellent brain. Now. . ." 

He took up a miniature scalpel, keen and shilling. With, this he performed 
his operation, cutting in with the cunning born of .previous experiments, 
finding with a master touch those centers he desired to move. Section 
after section he lifted out, placing them with great care on 
prearranged strips of sterile gauze. 

After a long silence, broken only by the ticking of the clock and his 
muttered soliloquy, the man laid down his reading glass, 
straightened, glanced wildly and aimlessly about the room, and 
turned his attention for the last time to the spider. 

"Sleep soundly, my friend," he murmured, passing his hand as if in a caress 
over the lifeless monster. "I, too, may be dead and dust ere our great 
enterprise bears fruit. You have earned your rest, spider what a victory.. 
.what a joke.. .and now! Now, my child..." 

On the scalpel he lifted a fragment of ganglion. Then he bent above the 
sleepmg boy. His hand was quite steady and sure, but in his peculiar glazed 
eyes a thousand emotions surged as he approached his mad victory. 

In connection with his strange experiment, the following excerpts from 
newspaper articles were published on the dates appended: 


... young son of D. H. Dowes, the well known financier .. . 
disappeared on . . . the distracted father has offered a reward of 
one hundred thousand dollars for . .. 

—June 8 


... police have discarded the kidnapping theory... no demand for 
ransom has been made ... 
—June 15 


... has increased the reward to the titantic amount of five hundred 
thousand dollars . . . admit that it is the most baffling case in the 
crime annals of the city ... declares he knows of no enemy who 
would perpetrate such a revenge . . . she has suffered a nervous 
breakdown, and is under special care of the distinguished 
physician, Dr. E. R. Shelton, former co-worker at the Pendleton 
Institute with the noted Dr. Remsen, whose mysterious 
‘disappearance eight months ago created a sensation similar to . . 


—June 16 


. are working on the assumption that the cliild was spirited 
away either by wandering gypsies or some maniac . . . the 
baffling situation a mystery without clues of any description ... 

BUDDY DOWES FOUND 
. . . found, lost and bewildered, wandering on Sirr Street near the 
harbor . . . Patrolman Stewart of the Harbor Division .. . will 
receive the reward of ... several barely discernible scars on the 
head ... had evidenty been performed by a skillful sur geon... 
police believe that the child may have been struck down, or 
injured in some manner, possibly by accident . . . person, or 
persons, for some unknown reason, had the boy secretly cared for 
. are now seeking clues to the identity of ... touching scene 
when the sorrowing parents who had given him up for dead . . ,, 
—Feb. 23 
.. . body of Dr. J. Alan Remsen, world famous biologist, who 
disappeared from his home in New York City almost two years 
ago, was found today floating in the surf off... that he was a 
suicide ... Nation has lost one of its greatest scientists . . . work 
on the brain had placed him ... his famous experiment in 
transposing the brain of an ape into ... his grafting sections of a 
leopard's brain onto that of a hare, causing that animal to assume 
the savagery and stealth of the leopard . . . prior to his 
disappearance, Dr. Remsen had been suffering from a nervous 
affliction and .. . 
—June 30 


Excerpts from letters written by D. H. Dowes to a relative: 
—Feb. 28 


Dear John: 


. was miraculously restored to us . . . some peculiar round 
scars on his head, which police think indicative that he was in 
some manner injured, and that someone, for an unknown reason, 
had him cared for secretly ... I had the noted brain specialist, Dr. 
Shelton, examine him ... his opinion that they were only scalp 
wounds ..,. that Buddy has suffered no cranial injury. I never saw 
a man so interested in anything. Indeed, he was so excited and 
perturbed that it alarmed Mary and me. He explained that his 
interest was entirely due to the skillfulness of the suturing .. . 
that the scars would disappear within a few months ... However, 
he insists on keeping the boy under his personal observation, and 
will do so for an indefinite period . . . merely to verify his opinion 
... refuses to accept a fee... is a strange man ... we are very happy 
.. . Mary is recovered entirely from the near breakdown she 
suffered when... 

—July 3 


Dear John; 

We worry needlessly, I suppose, but it seems to us that Buddy is 
not the same. His eyes seem to have such a strange expression .. . 
Dr. Shelton assures us that he is perfectly sound, and that . . . Dr. 
Shelton has become a walking skeleton. His eyes have the 
saddest expression of any man's I ever saw... some worry preying 
on his mind... 

I pity him, and regret the ill fortune, whatever it may be, that 
has reduced him from the jolly, carefree man he once was ... I 
guess our worries over Buddy are groundless, but... 

—Aug. 20 
Dear John: 

.. we are worried to death over it. He is quite normal at times, 
and of his former sunny disposition, but we find him crouching in 
the most peculiar manner, staring ahead of him at vacancy ,, ,» 
strange expression in his eyes. 

I cannot help but think that the injuries to EiS head at the time 
of his kidnaping .. . Dr. Sheltoa maintains that the boy is 
suffering from no cranial injury, although he cannot explain these 
strange, terrifying moods . . . the doctor himself is aciing so 
melancholy and erratic that I do not know what to make of him ... 
he is eternally at our house, observing Buddy, and he grows 
thinner and more melancholy every day... 


Sept. 1 


Dear John: 
I presume you saw an account of the suicide of Dr. Shelton... 
cannot say it was a total surprise to me . . . the night before, he 


was over, and he made this remark, looking at me with a terrible 
expression of anguish and sadness, "I do not know if it is worth- 
while having been born. With a world so full of utterly hideous 
things, living is an avrful price to pay..." 

I have much the same feeling, John. I am convinced that 
something is wrong with Buddy. I have consulted several 
physicians, and have bsen told that it is possible that a splinter of 
bone r<jsts upon his brain, that an operation . .. but I cannot bring 
myself to having it performed ... so dangerous ... perhaps he will 
outgrow these strange ... 

—April 10 


Dear John: 

I am nearly frantic . . . that there is something seriously the 
matter ... these strange moods have grown upon him since I last 
wrote ... a sluggishness ... a brooding . . . and now, at times he 
will be running . . . playing, and suddenly will drop to all fours, 
not on hands and knees, but on hands and feet, which seems a 
natural posture for him, and he will dart about swiftly or leaping 
suddenly forward in the most terrible way . . . There seems to be 
no one who can help me... and nothing, nothing I can do... 

—Dec. 15 


Dear John: 

... he is now twenty ... I have no hope any more ... he can speak 
but few words, and these he utters in such a blurred, throaty tone 
as to be almost not understandable ... his eyes with that peculiar 
expression .. . his coldness toward me, and even what seems to 
be fear ... even now he will sometimes crawl ... it is what killed 
Mary, I. know ... and it is killing me... 


Excerpts from newspaper articles published on the dates 
appended: . . . D. W. Dowes, well known multi-millionaire 
financier, died at his home at four o'clock this morning ... 
—July 8 
HEIR DISAPPEARS 


. .. Edward Budd Dowes, heir to the Dowes millions . . . Young 
Dowes, who is known as an eccentric, disappeared from his 
home Thursday evening, and failed to return ... 
—July 9 
OLD ESTATE SETTLED 
... the old Penwell estate, which has been the bone of contention 
in the courts for thirty-four years . .. among the properties is the 
old home of J. B. Penwell at 2221 Sirr Street, which has stood 
untenanted during the time of litigation ... is now a most valuable 
property due to its nearness to the harbor ... is in the warehouse 
district .. . many offers have been made for it by large importing 
companies ... 


To resume our account: 

Many things may happen in a space of twenty years, but to the old house at 
2221 Sirr Street few changes had come. A shingle or two, perhaps, had fallen 
from the roof, and possibly the old white picket fence leaned a trifle more 
tiredly. 

The last spear of grass in the yard had given way to its age-old enemy, the 
weed, and all light that used to sift in so drearily through the windows had 
been shut out by the great warehouses that had risen on each side. 

These had sprung up, huge, lusty, and resplendent, but a decade and more 
had passed since then. Now they stood dismal and dim, looking sorrowfully 
over the harbor, perhaps ashamed of the company they kept, ashamed and a 
little afraid of the old derelict they stood arm in arm with. 

It was a gloomy structure, that gray house, taciturn, forbidding. Untenanted 
for twenty years, unvisit-ed, small wonder that it was reputed to be haunted so 
that dwellers by the harbor passed it preferably on the farther side of the 
street, and believed the story that a light burned steadily from a basement 
window, a light of two decades glowing. 

For over twenty years Jared Harris had passed and repassed the house, 
going to and returning from work, and later, when he had retired from the 
trade of structural steel worker, he often would walk by, to look at the place, 
and enjoy the shiver of apprehension that his superstitions aroused. 

He was a more imaginative man that most in his line and stratum of life, 
and he regarded the derelict from a somewhat different viewpoint. To him the 
house!, a place to be avoided in the minds of equally superstitious people, had 
an irresistible lure. 

In his youth he had often thought that some day he would explore it from 
garret to cellar. He knew that it would be only vacant floors, but in his 
imagination, he 

knew equally well that it would harbor one of those grotesque entities that 
belong behind history, and tales of whom have been handed down from the 


peoples of prehistoric times. 

On a summer evening, Jared Harris, spare, broad-shouldered, slightly bent 
with his sixty years, but almost boyish from the alert spirit that dwelled in his 
eyes, leisurely approached the old house. It was a beautiful night, with the 
moon's light intermittent through scudding clouds. A calm had lain over the 
seaport all day, but now a squall was sending forth its cloud-harbingers, and a 
warning drop or two of rain. 

Jared had been out for his evening stroll about the harbor when the semi- 
determination he had always had suddenly crystallized. The romantic quality 
to the night had stirred his imagination, and an almost forgotten longing for 
adventure. Accordingly he was now approaching the house with the intention 
of passing within its forlorn walls. 

Reaching the corner of the picket fence, he paused, and regarded the 
structure idly. It was as much an old friend to him as are any of those familiar 
objects which recall long past and never to be regained times. Indeed, every 
other structure on Sirr Street, every tree or lawn, every old landmark, had 
fallen to progress, and only this place remained to summon back his early and 
ambitious days. 

Jared, with one hand resting on the corner post of the fence, stood some few 
minutes lost in reverie as the house conjured up pictures of those happier 
days. He had forgotten his intention of looking through the long silent rooms. 
He was recalling lunch pails, red-hot rivets, and the chattering music of 
riveters. 

From these thoughts his mind drifted again to the house itself, to its grim 
outlines, and its ill repute. He studied it as it stood there old, time-worn, and 
abandoned, and he smiled for the first time at the superstitions regarding it. It 
seemed quite evident to'him then that the house was entirely calumniated. 
Certainly no evil thing had ever issued from the premises, save now and then 
one of the huge tropical tarantulas that made the bordering warehouses their 
home. 

These horrible creatures abounded in great numbers in the warehouses, 
having been deposited there in the shiploads of bananas that were transiently 
stored, but they could be found in even greater numbers on any fruiter from 
South America. So their being next-door neighbors to the old house should 
not have given it its evil reputation. 

No, it was the age of the house and his abandonment that condemned it. So 
it is with all old places. They are the incubators of awe and superstition. 

While engaged in this whimisical speculation, and idly studying the moon- 
dim outlines of the house, Jared stiffened, suddenly aware of the black 
sideyard of the place. A tingle and a thrill crept over him as he stared into the 
darkness, attempting to discern what had roused him. 

A large drop from the coming rain spattered against his hand, and he started 
nervously, and glanced about. Then he again fastened his eyes on the darkness 
of the yard. It was now that he made out a faint glow of light, about midway 


to the rear. A sensation of cold seized him. The light came from a basement 
window, filtering like the ghost of a ghost through the darkness and the man- 
high weeds. 

Jared looked at it for some time, and then—fox he was an actually brave 
man—he threw one leg across the pickets, and swung himself into the yard. 
He s tood a moment frightened, and inclined to bolt. Then he collected his 
courage, and began a stealthy advance upon the lighted window. His progress 
through the weeds was the cause of small sounds that kept him keyed to the 
highest pitch of alarm. The moon suddenly creeping from behind a cloud 
startled him with its light. But that was the last gleam from the moon, for the 
storm clouds were fast thickening. A wind was rising, and rippling the weeds, 
and thunder was muttering far way in the west. The occasional drop of rain 
was multiplying to many drops. As he reached the window the storm started 
in earnest. 

Oblivious to the downpour, Jared, cautiously and with fast-beating heart, 
ventured his first glimpse of the interior of the old house. The basement was a 
small, dank-looking room, cement paved, with the walls partly done in the 
same material. At the side where the stairs went up a black space yawned, 
access to the foundation-high area which exists under cellar-less and partially 
cellared houses. 

The room was empty but for an aged, caved-in barrel, and a long bench 
built against one wall. This bench was littered with glassware, and various 
implements, all nearly invisible beneath thick dust and cobwebs. The source 
of light was a sputtering kerosene lamp. It, too, was old, but fingerprints on its 
dusty surface furnished evidence of recent handling. 

Suddenly there was a sound, the creak of reluctant hinges. A rustling 
followed at the head of the stairs. These sounds came audibly above the beat 
of the rain. On the highest visible step a human hand appeared, and following 
it an arm covered with black fur. 

Someone, or something, was crawling down from the first floor. The hand 
and arm were motionless for a long minute, as though the intruder had paused 
to listen. Then it moved, and came down the stairs with peculiar, spring-like 
leaps, it paused, crouching, on the floor of the basement. Of human 
proportions, it yet had the taint of something not human. Its posture, the 
coarse hair that covered its naked body, the expression in its eyes as it glanced 
around created hideous comparison. 

Jared was clutching the sill in a vice-grip, unconscious of the drenching rain 
and bullying wind. His eyes were stark with horror, and a cold sweat was 
seeping from his forehead. 

The creature on the floor had heard some sound. It started, and whirled, 
facing the black aperture by the stairs. There was a suggestion of movement 
there, a stir of the shadows. Into the light came a dark thing, creeping. It came 
warily, and behind it a countless horde. Was it rain finding its way into the 
warehoilises, or some telepathic knowledge of the secret of the; old basement 


that had brought the spiders here? 

Stealthy, deploying, their poison glands taut with the paralyzing fluid, their 
sucking stomachs clamoring for prey, the horde flowed in a dark, rippling 
tide: out of the recess. Predacious, cannibalistic, yet some common cause had 
banded them for once into an army. Whether actuated by some overwhelming, 
natural enmity for the .monster of the basement, or whether led to retaliation 
against a cunning and powerful hunter that could not be known. 

The thing on the floor crouched motionless. The spiders were moving, 
approaching stealthily, slowly surrounding it. It was waiting, biding its time, 
patient with the terrible patience of the wild. It showed no fear. Its lips were 
parted in a horrible grimace, and drooling. Its eyes were agleam with 
savagery, and a kind of greed, as it watched the horde come on. 

Suddenly it uttered a velvet, puissant sound, and sprang. It was in the very 
midst of them, striking out with its hands, crushing them on the floor of the 
basement. One convulsively writhed, severed between its teeth, hanging 
halfway out of its mouth. But the spiders were too numerous, pouring out of 
the recess in an irresistible horde. 

Jared gazed in mute horror, then turned away, as the thing was covered and 
lost in a hairy, moving sea. Half-sobbing, he rose, and ran. All his life he 
carried a memory of the monster's eyes full of a very human look of dispair. 

The next day it was found, scarred and bitten and dead, its limbs drawn up 
like the legs of a dead spider. 

Following are the notations on the manuscript found in the basement of 
2221 Sirr Street: 

Grafting spider brain onto human. 

Example: Spider thought center to frontal lobe, human brain. 

Would spider ganglion cooperate with frontal lobe? 

Would ganglion cooperate with cerebellum? Would ganglion 

attack and kill human brain as mistletoe kills an oak? Or vice 

versa? Would ganglion attack and human brain develop 
independently of each other, and cause dual personality in 
patient? 

If so, would spider ganglion finally rule patient entirely, or would 

either ever gain full control? Would patient develop any physical 

characteristics of spider, such as pedipalpi, chelicerae, etc.? 

Here the manuscript grew unintelligible. The writing became suddenly 
irregular and indecipherable for the most part, while that which was well- 
formed enough to be read as a wild and senseless jumble of words. 

This manuscript and a volume on Huxley's vivisection of the brains of 
pigeons were the only papers found in the basement. 


The notorious Red Finger, scourge of international spies, was on the trail of 
an insidious Oriental menace so mind-staggering as to be almost 
incomprehensible. Even after Maturo, the sinister one, had his trunks 
unloaded at the docks under full diplomatic immunity, Red knew he had to 
penetrate their damning secrets and save New York . . . indeed the whole free 
world . . . from the gagging death that scurried on tiny feet inside the trunks, 
even if he had to offer his body to stop the 


CAGED HORROR 


by ARTHUR LEO ZAGAT 


ko 


ey Long-limbed, gawky, Ford Duane leaned against the dust-filmed 
doorjamb of his secondhand bookshop and blinked sleepily out at Fourth 


Avenue, asphalt-paved and deserted. Elsewhere New York was just 
awakening to its hectic evening of pleasure, but here the day was ended and 
the yellow glimmer of the storelight behind him was a futile gesture at 
inviting trade. Passersby now would be too few and too hurried to browse 
among Duane's musty shelves. 

Yet, as a man's figure was silhouetted against a corner street lamp's blue- 
white cone, Ford's young-old face seemed almost imperceptibly to tighten, 
and the narrow slit of his eyes seemed to glimmer with a queer expectancy. 
An odd readiness for instantaneous action quivered in his gaunt body like a 
leashed spring. It was as if some inner alarm suddenly had been set off. As if 
Ford Duane had heard the rattle of Death startlingly along this dormant street. 

Now the distant form pounds purposefully along the sidewalk, comes 
opposite Duane's vantage point, pauses. Ford can see now that the man has 
a pipe in his mouth, that he is fumbling in a pocket of his topcoat, evidently 
for a match. He finds and strikes one, lifts it to the pipe bowl. 

The tiny spark flares up; vanishes as the stranger pulls the flame into the 
tobacco as he is igniting; flares again, vanishes once more. Queerly the little 
spurts of light seem to make a pattern of dots and dashes—the flashing letters 
of code! P-A-T. And again P-A-T. Then the match is flicked away and the 
smoker starts off once more on his interrupted progress toward a subway 
kiosk. 

But the bookman, blue eyes aglow with a strange light, shoots a quick 
glance up and down the empty street, and shifts his position, lifting a long, 


angular arm to rest a hand on the doorjamb above his head. Those three 
letters, of all the alphabet's twenty-six, have time and again come to this 
somnolent bookshop and its languorous owner. And each time those letters 
came men have died, obscure soldiers in the underground war of spy against 
counterspy, of saboteur against secret service agent, that never ends. 

For a nation's existence depends on the secret, perilous labors of unsung 
heroes like Ford Duane; upon men like the nameless messenger who, getting 
Duane's signal that the coast is clear, turns at the next comer to cross Fourth 
Avenue and deliver whatever it is he has for the undercover ace. Something of 
extreme importance it must be, that it is being brought so openly. Little 
muscles make a lumping ridge along the pseudo-shopkeeper's gaunt jaw. The 
blood pulses more warmly in his veins, sings in his ears ... 

But that sound is not the blood in his ears. It is the sudden, shrill hum of a 
buzzing gas engine. A motorcycle flahes out frpm the sidestreet where the 
courier is crossing, skids around, strikes the man squarely. He arcs, a limp, 
sprawling figure, high in the air; thuds down head first, sickeningly. The 
motorcycle sputters a machine-gun-like protest at the collision; weaves drunk- 
enly about, its goggle-masked rider fighting to control it. And before Duane 
can start his frantic dash the murder-machine has straightened, is hurtling 
away, arrowlike down the long dim reach of the avenue, its roar fading out in 
the dull grumble of the unknowing city. 

Ford pounds toward the flaccid dark heap in the gutter. If there is thought at 
all in his frozen brain at that moment it is that his unknown colleague may be 
dead, but that the message has not been touched, that it is still waiting for him. 
Unless it was verbal—unless it is locked forever in a silenced brain! 

He drops to his knees beside that pitiful, broken heap, staring into the 
blanched face which is turned sightlessly toward him, and from mouth and 
nose smears of vivid scarlet tell their own tale. But it is the crushed-in skull 
that finishes any slight hope Duane might have that his comrade may still be 
alive. Ford's long, pallid fingers search swiftly through pockets, through the 
various secret interstices of the courier's daubed, torn, gore-clotted clothing. 
Nothing! 

The undercover man rocks back on his heels. That, then, is why the 
murderer did not stop to search his victim! 

A vibration, an almost unheard footfall, the sixth sense those gain who walk 
always with danger, something, jerks Duane around, heaves him erect in a 
single lithe movement. Just in time! A shadow grows, changes into a man's 
shape, and hurtles at him. Ford glimpses the flicker of a drawn knife sweeping 
thirstily for his throat, glimpses a high-cheek-boned, saffron face. His fist 
smashes that face and bone crunches under the steel-knuckled impact. His left 
arm launches another pile-driver blow, and the assailant lifts on the end of the 
white man's arm. His weapon spirals away, clatters into darkness. The 
Mongolian sinks down alongside the dead American. Duane's countenance is 
-now a marble mask, expressionless but somehow dread-inspiring as the 


visage of a basilisk. A pulse throbs in each temple, and his pupils are tiny, 
feral. Not many who have seen his features so transformed have lived to 
remember it. And yet, somehow, he seems puzzled. 

The knifer's open attack on him was unnatural, not consistent with the usual 
tactics of undercover combat. If They had penetrated his disguise as an 
innocuous vender of old books, then They would have found some more 
subtle way to encompass his destruction. The assault must have been inspired 
by some other motive. For what other reason than to dispose of an interloper 
who interfered with the recovery of something for which this other agent had 
been slain? 

But there isn't anything on the corpse, not where it could have been gotten 
at quickly and transmitted with a minimum risk of discovery. The poor fellow 
had been almost at his goal, would have had the missive at his fingertips . .. 

At his fingertips! Involuntarily Duane glances to the dead hands, at the pipe 
that is still held in the left, at the fingers of the right hand, fastened so 
curiously over the bowl. Duane's tight lips twitch; he pulls the pipe gently 
from between those stiffening fingers. 

The briar is still warm, the blackened flakes it cups are still smoldering ... 

And from the left, heavy approaching footfalls thump. 

Duane thrusts the pipe into his pocket, brings his hand out with a small 
metal cylinder that goes to his lips. The sound his breath evokes is the 
piercing, blood-exciting shrillness of a police whistle. It seems to echo from 
out of the dark canyon of sleeping lofts and office buildings. Then a big- 
shouldered, blue-uniformed patrolman pounds into sight, running .. . 

The front door of Duane's Secondhand Bookshop was locked now, the 
volume-filled shelves behind it abandoned to black-dust-smelling darkness. In 
the rear of the long store, behind curtains slung over a sagging pole, Ford 
Duane sat on his creaking cot and looked drearily at the gnarled, large-bowled 
pipe. 

He rapped out black ashes, a wet dottle, onto the floor, peered into the 
receptacle whence they came. There was only char within, and the single hole 
at the bottom through which smoke might enter the stern. Duane thrust his 
thumb into the bowl, hooked it and twisted. The inside of the bowl made a 
quarter turn, slid out of the shell within which it was contained. 

The undercover man grunted with satisfaction. The inner bowl still thimble- 
like on his thumb, he poked a little finger into the place where it had been, 
fished out a folded bit of thin paper. He grunted in admiration. It was not only 
a good hiding place, but if a man was captured, a twist of that bowl while the 
pipe being smoked would burn up any incriminating evidence. 

Then he was unfolding the message and squinted in amazement to find it in 
clear English, not in any of the many ingenious codes used by the Service of 
which he was a part. Haste! Desperate haste. Time to encipher, to decode the 
epistle was lacking; it must be written, delivered, read in desperate haste. 

And acted then in greater haste than even the writer could have known. The 


corpse that would lie in the morgue for weeks, and finally find an unnamed 
grave was in itself a sufficient warning. 

A huge ocean liner warped into its pier. In the great, flood-lighted shed, 
trunks, valises, gaudily labeled grips were being piled around columns bearing 
placard letters, and their anxious-eyed owners were seeking them out, keys in 
hand. Seeking them out also were jutting-jawed men in peaked caps and blue 
uniforms-Uncle Sam's Customs inspectors. 

A hand-truck piled high with luggage, rumbled down a gangplank but did 
not stop at any of the lettered pillars. It rolled straight down the long concrete 
passage to the big iron gates at the pier-front, and the guard there swung those 
gates open for it. Black letters on a white ground, pasted on the three big 
trunks that the truck carried, explained its privilege of free passage: 
Diplomatic Baggage. 

So these three trunks are passed out, quite uninspected, to the broad, 
cobbled expanse of West Street. And, following the loaded truck a short, wiry 
individual whose black eyes were slanted in a tinted, emotionless 
countenance, but who was as dapper as any other rising young diplomat, cat- 
footed silently out of shadows between the Apgaria's pier and that next to it. 

The stalwart deckhand who brought the hand truck thus far tipped the 
device dexterously, so that the trunks slid off with a nunimum of jar. He turns 
to the Oriental. "Needn't tell me ter be careful, sir. I could 'ear they was 
somefin bloody well aloive in that top box." 

The other's lips moved in a smile, bu his eyes were somehow narrower, 
colder than before. "You are nuth-taken," he lisped. "Oh, quite mithtaken." He 
thrast a slim hand at the seaman; a crisp, green bill passed from it to the 
cockney's capacious paw. 

"Thankee, sir. Guess I was a bit h'off thinkin’ I ‘eard a scutterin' an' 
athumpin' as I come along." 

"Yeth, you were," the diplomat sighed. "By the way, would you mind 
thtepping down to that thecond pier from here and telling my man I am ready 
for him?" 

The deckhand took another look at the banknote, has seen the numeral in its 
corner, and he became all obsequiousness. 

"Yes, sir. Of course, sir." 

The Englishman starts off to the left, darkness swallows him. The yellow 
man made a peculiar gesture; a motorcycle putted softly out of dimness to the 
right and stopped briefly beside the three trunks. One handlebar seemed a 
trifle askew, and there was a red stain at the front wheel's fork. The haunched- 
over, goggle-masked rider listens to a few swift words from the almond-eyed 
man, then slid away after the seaman who has talked too much. 

Almost immediately after that a small black Ford truck purred into view, 
following the motorcycle out of the gloom. Three short, wiry men leaped from 
its front seat, slung the three trunks into the enclosed body, slammed doors 
and jumped back to their seats. Curiously enough, the diplomat had vanished 


into the dark interior of the truck with those uninspected trunks. 

When the first taxicabs started coming out of the Apgaria's pier the only 
sign left on West Street of all this was a single, untended handtruck. That 
wheelbarrow-like device was to be still there the next morning. 

Within the truck driven by the three yellow-skinned men, in the darkness 
was absolute. But there was sound, queasy sound, and somehow blood- 
chilling. The scratching of tiny feet, and the shrilling of half-muffled squeals. 
The rubbing of fabric on fabric, and a low, infinitely evil chuckle. 

Wood scraped, a small rectangle of light showed just above the truck floor. 
It faded and came again as the vehicle lumbered past street lamps. There was 
the tang of coffee and the heavier smells of meats, of cheeses. Feet padded 
softly and key grated in a lock, clicked over. 

"Just a minute," a voice said, very low, but diamond hard and cold as steel 
itself. "You die, Mature, if you make a move to lift the lid of that trunk!" 

"Who—who are you?" the diplomat whispered. "How did you get in here?" 

The responding voice, coming out of blackness where the light from that 
opening did not reach, was emotionless, icy. "Look!" 

A click, and faint radiance sprayed over an awesome form, a tall, dark, 
threatening shape. It towered seemingly higher than the very ceiling of the 
truck-body, a torso that was an amorphous fluttering black robe, bat-like; a 
gray-masked head through whose eye-slits menace glinted. 

But that which focused Maturo's gaze was neither black body nor gray 
mask. It was the hand that held the snout of a revolver point-blank at him. A 
hand ebony-black in its glove, but for the finger curled around the trigger of 
the gun. That finger was not black but vividly, awesomely scarlet. 

The Asiatic stared, his lips twitched, a name; slid almost soundlessly from 
between them. "Red Finger!" 

In Asia, in Europe, even in America itself there were those—governments 
or individuals—who would reward with untold wealth him who brought proof 
that Red Finger is no more. Many have tried to win that reward, but the very 
manner of their death remains to this day unknown. They vanished without 
trace, into the limbo of darkness. 

"Yes!" The steel-hard speech of the master counterspy replied to the 
exclamation. "Yes, Maturo. You did not really think that you could liberate 
those; rats innoculated with bubonic plague here in New York's provision 
district without running up against me? We are not asleep, Maturo. We never 
sleep." 

If the gray hungry rodents once got loose, through the little hole in the 
truckside and into the warrens here of grain and cheese and vegetables and 
meat, no earthly power could keep the dread plague from sweeping the 
country. Of all the schemes Red Finger had checkmated, this was the worst. 
Women, infants—none will be safe... 

And after a month of the plague, that Oriental power could do what she 
would in a world where there was none but America strong enough to stand in 


the way of her mad dreams of conquest. 

"No!" The Mongol, still motionless, still leaning atop that chest of Black 
Death, let the monosyllable slide from his lifeless mouth. "No, It was too—" 

Red Finger's eyes glittered with triumph. "Get away from that trunk!" His 
words dripped into the swaying silence of the moving vehicle. "Get back!" 

Maturo paid no attention. "It was too much to hope for," he repeated, "that I 
might serve my country so much better than I planned . . . die, Red Finger!" 
He heaved upright. The trunk-lid came open with his lifting arms and a 
noisome wave of scuttering, squealing furry gray bodies poured out. Snarling, 
viperish bearers of the Black Death. 

Red Finger's gun flared. Maturo pitched head-first into the chest whence 
age-old horror was surging—his protective armor forever useless. But the 
rodents, scenting the food-odors, darted for the opening. 

The American hurtled through the dimness. His lank body crashed down, 
along the truck-wall. The foremost rat squealed wildly as that weight pounded 
down on it; the counterspy felt the sharp nip of lethal teeth through the folds 
of his black robe. But that foremost rat could not get out through the hole in 
the truck-side. For Red Finger's flesh stopped the hole which Maturo has 
opened for his exit, for the exit of those rodents. Red Finger's flesh—and his 
soul— writhed in uncontrollable revulsion at the noisome wave of living 
foulness engulfing him. 

Even then, Red Finger's senses were slipping under the sting, the constant, 
awful sting of the ravenous, angered vermin. The Orientals out front would 
soon discover what had happened, and release the rats. Even if they did not, 
someone would open the doors ... 

Red Finger's gun was still in his hand. He lifted it, and furred rodents 
scuttered away at the movement. He aimed the weapon carefully at the front 
of the dark truck body, low down. Too low to strike the men on the front seat 
beyond that unseen partition. Too low to strike anybody but the gasoline tank. 

Orange flare sliced the darkness. Again the gun spat. The crash of Red 
Finger's shots was thunderous in the confined space, and the pungent, choking 
stench of gasoline filled it. The American's scarlet digit pressed the trigger 
again. 

And the interior of that small truck was an instantaneous holocaust of 
flame, a blast of blue horror. Then there was no longer any truck at all. There 
was only a shattered heap of flaming wood and steel in the center of 
Gansevoort Street. There was only a shambles of charred small bodies of dead 
rats; of three flaming cadavers. And farther away, blasted to the sidewalk by 
the force of the explosion, a lank, writhing, flaming figure. 

A teamster, inspired, lifted a huge box of damp sawdust in his brawny arms 
and dumped its contents over Red Finger. It was the one thing that could have 
saved the American's life—that and the thick wool of his robe, the padded felt 
of his mask. There was no saw-dust box near enough to save the saffron- 
skinned men. 


Later, a mummy on a hospital bed, bandaged out of all human semblance, 
whispered weak words to a startled physician. Yes, there was a serum for the 
bubonic plague. In New York, enough perhaps for two or three cases, not 
more. 

Enough to send Ford Duane back to his Fourth Street bookshop months 
later—scarred, crippled, but ready to go again when the next call comes, as 
inevitably it must. 
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The oppressive swamp was shrouded by Spanish moss and ripped apart by the 
sounds of unimaginable swamp critters . . . the constant mosquitoes . . . the 
shotgun blast . . . and her piercing scream. The noisome Buzzard Man had 
struck again ... dragging another innocent victim back to his pens of carrion 
eaters... his birds . . . his pets. And through the waters, Carl and Fred 
trudged ahead, keeping their appointment... 


WHEN THE BUZZARDS FED 


by ROBERT C. BLACKMON 


ko 


e Gnabled cypress and black gum trees, their knotty branches draped with 
yp. g y p 
funeral gray streamers of moss, hemmed Deputy Sheriff Carl Dutton and me 


in on every side as we plodded deeper and deeper into the swamp. We were 
tired as well as nervous, for somewhere in the gloomy depths ahead, made 
even dismal by the falling light of late afternoon, were the two murderers 
whom we had been after since daybreak. 

The sheriff was out of town and the jailor had called Carl at three a.m., 
chattering a queer tale of having been drugged, the prisoner's cells being 
empty, a shotgun missing, and the jail being filled with the rank stench of 
carrion. 

We had been expecting the blasting roar of that stolen gun all day, for the 
fugitives were swamp-bred and desperate enough to add to the already 
imposing list of horrors in the swamp. 

Most of the things happened in that noisome section of the swamp known 
as Buzzard's Roost. Here hundreds of the feathered ghouls flocked to gorge 
upon carcasses that, as rumor ran, were sometimes human. 

And present at every feast, clucking and talking to the filthy birds as they 
buried their hooked beaks; in the carrion, was that feared, mythical being of 
the swamp, the Buzzard Man, who was supposed to possess some strange 
power over the birds. 

Over a year ago, Oscar Meadows, a government engineer investigating the 
swamp as a site for a hydroelectric project, had disappeared upon one of his 
trips into the moss-hung trees, leaving not one trace. Whispers said that he, 
too, had fallen victim to the Buzzard Man. 

After that it had steadily become worse, and the past year had seen the 
swamp take on a dreaded significance. Several of the poor natives living along 


the fringes of the swamp had disappeared. Others had moved away rather than 
face the growing horror, and those who stayed spoke of the Buzzard Man in 
guarded whispers. 

The trail of the murderers were leading Deputy Button and me directly 
toward Buzzard's Roost. 

"TI be glad when the government starts that big dam and floods this 
swamp," I growled irritably, pawing at a spider web clinging to my sweaty 
face. 

"So'll I," agreed Carl, grinning broadly at my ineffectual efforts. "That 
hydro-electric dam will cover every inch of the swamp with water. Be a great 
tiling and settle all the wild tales. They say the rising water will drive terrible 
things out of the swamp, especially out of Buzzard's Roost; that the Buzzard 
Man and his flock of buzzards'U sweep the country like avenging angels." 

"Nuts!" I grumbled, picking at the clinging web on my cheeks. "The locals 
ought to be glad. They'll make a good thing out of it. Lots of them own land 
that will be covered with water when—" 

The bellowing roar of a shotgun cut me short. The crashing sound boomed 
hollowly among the gray, moss-hung trees. It came from some distance ahead. 

Both of us started for the noise, walking slowly, cautiously, the same 
thought flashing through our minds—the swamp had claimed another victim. 

We hadn't taken over a half-dozen steps when a blood-curdling shriek 
followed the blast. It was the terror-stricken, maddening scream of a woman. 
The chilling sound echoed strangely through the reeking swamp, sending the 
blood pounding to my temples. 

Carl and I tore for the sound, slipping and stumbling over the soft, mucky 
ground, that nerve-jerking scream still ringing in our ears. A woman near 
Buzzard's Roost, screaming — 

Carl jerked to a halt, dragging his pistol from his holster. I crashed into him, 
not expectin the sudden stop. The impact of my body knocked him off 
balance, sent his gun flying to the ground. 

"Stop! Put up your hands!" 

Instinctively, my hands shot into the air. Carl climbed to his feet and stood 
motionless, his hands shoulder high. 

A slim young man clad in hunting clothes stood against a tree about forty 
feet ahead, his double-barreled shotgun pointed directly at us. His lean face 
was deathly pale and a wild gleam burned in his eyes. 

"You beasts!" he shouted hotly. "What have you done to my sister? You—" 

"Wait a minute," snapped Carl, turning his stocky body so the young man 
could see the gold badge pinned to his short pocket. "I'm Deputy Sheriff Carl 
Dutton and this is Special Deputy Fred Martin. We're after two murderers 
who escaped last night. They stole a shotgun and we thought that shot was 
fired by one of them. We—" 

"Good God!" The shotgun wavered, dropped to the ground and the young 
man stumbled to Carl's side and gripped his arm. "Then—then—we've got to 


find Helen! We've got to find her!" he shrilled, his thin body jerking. 

"Hold on. We'll find her." Carl recovered bis pistol, wiped it off and thrust it 
back into his holster. "You're Dr. Parkton, the new dentist over at Taylor, 
aren't you?" The slim young man nodded dazedly. "Get your shotgun, Dr. 
Parkton. I think she called from that patch of brush up ahead. Slip up on the 
left side 0:E it, Fred. Dr. Parkton and I'll take the right. Shoot if you have to, 
but cripple; don't kill!" 

We crept up to the thicket in silence. Not a so'und came from within the 
leafy, screening growth. I went around to the left, slipping through the tall 
brush as quietly as I could, my gun out and ready. There was an hour of 
daylight left and I could see fairly well. Slowly, cautiously, I made my way 
toward the center of the thicket, straining my ears for some threatening sound. 
Abruptly, I came out into a tiny clearing, half expecting the shotgun to roar 
again. But the clearing was deserted. 

Carl and Dr. Parkton came in from the other side, both of them with guns 
ready. Then the three of us stood motionless and stared down at the things 
upon the leaf-strewn ground in the center of the clearing. A turkey-caller, 
half-hidden by a broad leaf, lay near a small hunting cap of a dead grass color. 

With its polished butt touching the cap was a lightweight, single-barreled 
shotgun. Near the muzzle of the gun was a sticky, crimson smear, still wet. 

"That's Helen's gun,” the young dentist's voice was horrified croak. "I 
brought her turkey hunting i+iis afternoon. I told her to hide near here and I 
went down farther in the swamp by myself. It started to get dark and I knew 
we'd better be getting home. I started walking toward where I'd left her, 
intending to get back to the car before dark. I heard the shotgun. Then ” 

"Perhaps," said Carl, "the young lady was surprised, shot and wounded her 
assailants before she was overpowered. They can't have gone far. Come on, 
we'll comb every inch of the swamp! And shoot to kill this time!" 

He handed me the empty shotgun to carry. Dr. Parkton put the turkey-caller 
and the hunting cap in the pocket of his hunting coat and we followed Carl out 
of the thicket. 

As we came out into the open my foot struck something hard beneath the 
rotting leaves and a roughly spherical object rolled out in front of us. It was a 
moss-scabbed human skull and it came to rest with its eyeless sockets staring 
up at us. 

The young dentist gave one gasp as he looked at it. And just then the shrill 
scream came again, re-echoing through the gathering darkness; an eerie sound 
in that rotting place of death. 

Carl froze, listening, trying to place the direction of the sound. Parkton 
broke into a stumbling run toward the sound, sobbing incoherent curses. Then 
the three of us pounded toward the place from which the scream had come. 

A green-scummed, inky slough forced us to veer sharply to the right and we 
tore around the end of the pool, the black mud sucking at our feet, making us 
curse bitterly at the delay. On the other side of the pool the ground started a 


gentle, rising slope and the footing became harder, firmer, as we ran. 

"That way!" panted Carl, pointing off to the left. A ghostly gleam of white 
showed through the darkening trees. 

We came upon it suddenly, and even in the failing light we could see that 
the place was abandoned. 

One of the two warped, paintless columns stretching from the brick porch 
to the rotting roof of the two-storied Colonial portico had fallen into the 
brush-choked yard. A giant oak had thrust up through the brick of the porch, 
undoubtedly from an acorn dropped between the brick many years ago. High 
over our heads I could make out the dim bulk of a small balcony overhanging 
the broad entrance. The double doors of the house were gone and the wide 
entrance gaped like a black, gluttontus mouth. 

We scrambled up the crumbling brick steps and started toward the darkness 
of the yawning entrance. 

Deathlike silence and the musty odors of neglect and decay greeted us. We 
advanced a few feet into the house. Mouldering plaster from the walls crushed 
beneath our feet. 

I halted, every nerve jerking. Another odor beat upon my consciousness. It 
swirled about me, becoming stronger every passing moment. It was the stench 
of carrion, and mingled with it was the acrid smell of captive birds or beasts. 

A furtive slithering sound came from somewhere in the darkness, a flesh- 
prickling screech of a door moving upon ancient, protesting hinges. Then 
silence. 

The slithering sound came again, and the darkness seemed to throb with 
sinister threats. 

Carl took another step. I shifted the girl's empty shotgun and fumbled for 
my pistol. An oily double click sounded beside me and I flung up my 
automatic, then I realized that it was Dr. Parkton cocking both barrels of his 
shotgun. The sound gave me a feeling of safety. The three of us stood 
motionless. 

I sensed rather than heard a stealthy movement behind me and turned to 
face it. A darker shadow loomed before me, and I raised my pistol. A sleely 
hand closed about my waist and the gun was torn from my fingers. A bony, 
muscular arm was snapped about my neck from behind, choking off my 
warning shout, jerking me backward. Fighting with the desperation of sheer 
terror, I clawed at the arm and tried to raise: the girl's empty shotgun to club 
my attacker. The gun was torn from me. 

A muffled curse sounded in the darkness, then the blasting roar of Dr. 
Parkton's shotgun filled the empty house with crashing waves of sound. A 
choking, bubbling groan answered the blast and something threshed wildly 
upon the floor. 

My clawing fingers tore frantically at the arm about my throat and I gulped 
huge lungfuls of air as I dragged the choking arm loose. Then the darkness 
exploded in a blinding flash of scarlet light as something crashed down upon 


my head. .. 

It seemed as if I were awakening from a nightmare. I tried to put my hand 
to my head to ease its throbbing, and found that I couldn't move my arm. My 
wrists were tied behind my back. My eyes fluttered open with astonishment. 

I was lying upon the rough floor of a square, rock-walled room. The walls 
and floor were damp and I knew the place was underground. The air was 
warm, humid, and loaded with the stench of smoldering flesh mingled with 
the musty odor of caged beasts. 

I turned my head to one side. And then my eyes widened in terror for I was 
staring at the shrine of stark horror itself. 

Two small shelves and a short pole stuck out from the rock wall a few feet 
away. Upon one shelf was a lighted candle in the neck of a dirty green bottle. 
The other shelf was vacant, but beneath it upon the rock floor was a second 
bottle, broken, its sharp fragments glittering like emeralds in the flickering 
light. 

Enshrined between the two candle shelves was a huge buzzard. Its sharp 
talons were gripped about the short pole jutting out from the wail and its 
nearly naked head was hunched down between its powerful, blackish brown 
wings. Even as I looked the bird's evil, ghoulish eyes blinked and its head 
sank lower upon its naked, red-mottled neck. 

Hoarse breathing beside me made me turn my head. Carl Dutton was lying 
on the floor beside me, unconscious. Blood streaming down his tanned face 
from a gash above bis right eye; his hands were free. Seeing him stretched 
helpless caused all of my hope to vanish. I stopped fighting the ropes, and lay 
for a moment slack-muscled, beaten. 

Dr. Parkton was on my other side, flat upon his back, a frozen expression of 
horror upon his thin face. His hands were tied behind him, but I could see his 
muscles quiver as he jerked at his bonds. 

A slight sound snapped my head about, made the hair grow prickly and 
brittle along my neck. 

Framed in a narrow, dark opening that gave upon a chamber adjoining the 
rock-walled cellar was a man. From the dark chamber behind him came a 
weird, unearthly sound, as if hundreds of feathered wings were brushing 
together. He stood motionless, staring at us. 

His head was sharp, birdlike, and his nose, extremely long and peculiarly 
shaped, jutted like a beak from a strangely-colored face that was a mottled! 
mask of evil. His forehead receded into an unkempt masss of stringy black 
hair that hung almost to his bony shoulders. A cheap shirt and a nondescript 
pair of trousers hung from his short, slightly built frame. His eyes, staring 
queerly from under reddish lips, were green and bloodshot. The pupils were 
contracted, as if he were under the influence of some drug. 

The Buzzard Man! 

His evil features contorted into a ghastly smile jind he moved into the 
cellar, walking with a curious, bird-like gait. "My buzzards feast again, eh?" 


he chuckled, bis staring green eyes full upon me. "Four," he gloated, "and one 
of them a woman!" 

From the darkness behind the Buzzard Man came a wild, weird chant, a 
loathsome sound that seemed to crawl through the air like a living, creeping 
thing. A fanatical gleam burned in his green, bloodshot eyes. His slight body 
swayed. His sharp-beaked head thrust forward upon his curiously red-mottled 
neck and incoherent words, of which I could catch but a few phrases, bubbled 
from his lips. 

"All of them cue—" His muttered words seemed to blend with the chant, 
"All but her. Then—" 

The buzzard stirred upon its perch and opened one red, evil eye. His 
blackish brown wings spread slightly, then drew back to his ungainly body. 
His naked, ghoulish head rocked lower. Then the Buzzard Man turned and 
disappeared into the other chamber. And the wailing chant took another, 
newer rhythm, rising, falling, weaving itself into a dirge that seethed with 
primitive mystery, with death. Limply, I sank back to the cold rock floor. 

Some minutes must have passed before I became aware of something 
pricking my wrist. Wildly, I thought of rats gnawing my flesh, then as 
consciousness returned, I realized that it was something upon the floor 
beneath my body. Hitching myself higher, I touched it. It was a sharp 
fragment of glass from the broken bottle. 

Frantically, I grasped the sharp fragment between my fingers and sawed at 
the ropes about my wrists. The glass slipped and gashed my thumb, became 
slippery with blood. Gripping it tighter, I sawed away on the stout rope, 
working as fast as I dared. The razor-edged glass bit into the rope and I gritted 
my teeth to keep from sobbing with relief. 

"Fred!" 

The soft call came from somewhere near me, but I couldn't place it. I 
looked at Carl. His body was in the same position, his face was as dull and 
still as before, and his lips were motionless. Even as I looked, the call came 
again. "Fred! Be ready when I make a break!" 

Then I realized that it was Carl talking. He was speaking with his lips held 
motionless, his face expressionless. I had seen him do the stunt numberless 
times. His voice surged through me like a tonic. 

"I'm cutting my ropes," I whispered, pitching my voice as low as possible. 
"Piece of glass. I'll give it to Parkton as soon as I—-" 

The hideous chant stopped. There came a soft slithering of bare feet over 
the floor and four huge, half-naked swamp Negroes padded into the rock- 
walled cellar. Every one of the four was jerking and twitching, the unceasing 
muscular spasms of drug addicts. Their big white-balled eyes were wild, 
staring. Still moving their thick lips in a soundless chant, they pattered across 
the floor and stood shoulder to shoulder in front of the enshrined buzzard, 
staring fearfully at the foul bird. 

Turning my body slightly to hide my hands from them, I gripped the blood- 


slick fragment of glass tighter and sawed away at the ropes about my wrists. 
Would, they never give? 

A gasping moan came from the chamber ofl from the cellar. "Jim! Jim!" 
sobbed a woman's broken voice. 

Dr. Parkton moved with a surging rush, but his ropes held him down. 
"Helen!" he shrilled, trying to scramble to his feet. 

The Buzzard Man charged into the cellar, glaring at the struggling dentist. 
The four Negroes stirred. 

"Damn you!" raged Parkton. "If you've got my sister in here, I'll kill you 
when I get loose! I'I-—" 

"When?" Just that one word issued from the Buzzard Man's lips, but that 
one word carried more significance than a thousand threats. He looked down 
at the dentist for a moment, then turned to the Negroes. I saw then that one of 
the Negroes had one hand roughly bandaged. The grimy cloth was wetly red 
and dribbled crimson in slow drops to the rock floor. 

"Four buzzards!" 

The four Negroes jumped at the Buzzard M£in's harsh order and filed into 
the other chamber, coming back with four squawking buzzards which they 
placed upon the floor near Carl, Parkton and me. One of the ungainly 
feathered ghouls waddled between Carl and me. I watched his approach with 
fever-bright eyes. 

The light gleaming against my eyeballs attracted the bird's attention and his 
naked head shot forward ujpon his red-mottled neck. Instinctively, I jerked 
my head and his hooked beak slashed my cheek, just as Carl's husky arm 
knocked the feathered scavenger away. 

The four Negroes, leaping forward at the Buzzard Man's command, jerked 
Carl to his feet and dragged him toward the buzzard's perch, where they held 
him fast. 

The buzzards upon the floor waddled toward Park-ton and me, their 
blackish brown plumage gleaming in the flickering light, their red eyes 
burning with ghastly purpose. Instantly, it flashed over my mind that though 
the birds were reputed to touch nothing but carrion, these birds had been 
starved and abused until they would eat anything—even living flesh! 

I felt one of them peeking at a pearl button my shirt. Another waddled 
closer. Although stiff with horror, I kept on sawing frantically at the ropes. 
One of the buzzards started toward Dr. Parkton. 

The little rock-walled cellar became still with a queer, tense silence. Even 
the four Negroes felt it and shuffled their feet nervously, making low, 
whispering sounds. Carl abruptly ceased his struggles and sagged motionless 
in the grasp of the blacks. 

The buzzard upon the perch abruptly shifted his ungainly body. His wings 
spread and his head stretched forward upon his naked neck. His beak opened. 

"IT am the Buzzard god. I eat the soft flesh of the dead." 

My hair jerked stiffly upon my neck. A queer iciness gripped my vitals and 


I openedxmy lips to shriek in horror. I forgot all about the buzzards waddling 
toward me, the fragment of glass in my stiffened fingers. The four Negroes 
stood transfixed with terror, their eyes rolling wildly, every muscle of their 
gleaming bodies jerking. 

Sweat bathed my body. Then the truth came to me 

with a flooding rush of relief. That was Carl! He was near the buzzard and 
was talking with his lips held motionless. Frantically, I sawed through the 
remaining strand of rope. I was free! I glanced wildly about the cellar for a 
weapon. 

One of the four Negroes had a long-bladed knife thrust into the waistband 
of his ragged trousers. Park-ton's shotgun was leaning in a corner of the cellar, 
sind I remember that he had fired but one barrel. Two other shotguns leaned 
beside it. Helen Parkton's—empty— and another heavy, single-barreled 
weapon. Of our pistols I saw nothing. 

"Kill them!" shrieked the Buzzard Man, Ms gr(;en eyes flaming. "It's a 
trick! They—" 

"I am the Buzzard god. I come to devour the flesh of the living!" 

If I hadn't known that it was Carl talking, I would have been gibbering with 
terror. The Buzzard Man screamed frantic orders, but the four Negroes w<sre 
rooted to the spot, terrified whimpering sound squeezing from their fear- 
tightened throats. 

Every muscle quivering with anticipation, I slipped one hand out from 
under my body and reached toward Dr. Parkton, intending to give him a piece 
of glass. He lay stiff, as though dead, and I didn't dare try to rouse him. 

Suddenly, Carl jerked free and streaked for the shotguns. I leaped to my 
feet and dived after him. The buzzards fled squawking from my rapid 
movements. 

Carl reached the guns first, grabbed Parkton’s gun and whirled upon the 
Negroes who hadn't moved. He had caught them unprepared, and their 
terrified minds hadn't comprehended. 

"One move," ground Carl, raising the gun, "and I'll send all of you to hell!" 

"The gun's empty!" screamed the Buzzard Man, starting toward me. "Grab 
them!" 

Flinging the heavy single-barreled gun to my shoulder I aimed point-blank 
at the Buzzard Man and pulled the trigger. The hammer fell upon an empty 
shell. He darted past me, narrowly avoiding my savage swing with the barrel, 
and plunged into the little chamber opening off from the rock-walled cellar. - 

The four Negroes leaped toward us. Carl pressed the trigger of Parkton's 
heavy shotgun and blasted them back. One of them flopped to the floor, a fist- 
sized hole in his chest pumping crimson. Carl went after the three remaining 
with the heavy shotgun clubbed in his big fists. Two of them went down, the 
other staggered to the other end of the cellar. 

A pistol barrel appeared from the opening of the other chamber, trained 
upon Carl's broad back. I slashed down with the shotgun and sent the weapon 


flying, its bullet smashing wild. 

Another pistol blasted in the little chamber and Carl jerked, a bullet in his 
left arm. One flashing leap and he was beside me, protected from the 
following burst of fire by the rock wall. Five quick shots followed the first, the 
bullets screaming from the rock walls of the cellar* The Buzzard Man had 
emptied the other pistol. 

The gun I had knocked from his hand was lying just inside the doorway. 
Carl scooped it up in his big fist and started into the darkened chamber. One 
step, and he recoiled in horror, a choked curse bursting from his lips. 

The weird sound of hundreds of wings beating wildly sounded loudly from 
the darkened chamber and the doorway was black with squawking buzzards 
half-flying, half-running into the rock-walled cellar. 

The Buzzard Man followed them, a scream of rage upon his lips. He had a 
rusty metal box clamped under one bony arm, and spitting curses, he leaped 
upon us, striking with the empty pistol in his talon-like hand. 

Carl smashed a hard fist upon the beak-like nose and I gasped in 
astonishment. The long nose crumpled and dropped from the Buzzard Man's 
face, revealing a smaller and more natural-looking nose that was scarred = and 
twisted as though it had been broken. 

Carl growled something under his breath and stiuck again. The creature 
dropped to the rocky floor, hugged the rusty metal box to his bony chest and 
started to crawl away from us. Carl's lips drew into a grim slash across his 
face as he looked at his fists, covered with greasy, reddish smears. 

The raging Buzzard Man crawled to the knife dropped by the Negro Carl 
had shot. He gripped the long-bladed weapon in bis bony hands and staggered 
toward us, mouthing strange, incomprehensible words. And the buzzards 
seemed to advance with him! 

Carl deliberately raised bis pistol and fired. 

The Buzzard Man clutched at his right hip and fell to the floor, screaming. 
The knife went sliding from his fingers. The rusty metal box fell from his 
grasp, stmck the rocky floor, rolled a few feet, then burst open, spilling folded 
papers. And then the buzzard flock seemed to go mad, and the place was 
filled! with the squawking, hook-beaked birds, some swooping through the 
air, others waddling and hissing upon the floor. "Get the girl!" roared Carl, 
firing at one of the ungainly birds. 

I found Helen Parkton upon a crude cot in the little chamber. Her dark gray 
eyes were wild with terror, and her slim hands were blue from arrested 
circulation, her wrists badly chafed from the tight ropes. Her cheeks were wet 
with tears, and her delicately cuived body quivered convulsively. I got her up 
in my arms and headed back into the cellar. 

Carl went ahead as we rushed for the rotting stairway leading out of the 
horrible place, clearing a path for us through the crazed buzzards. I started up 
the stairway with the girl and Carl went back to :Eree Parkton. 

Twenty or more of the feathered ghouls were huddled about the prone 


Buzzard Man, their hooked beaks pecking at his eyes, striking his flesh. He 
was screaming for help at the top of his shrill voice. 

Carl slashed Parkton's bonds and the little dentist staggered to the stairway, 
caught his sister in his arms and sobbed with relief. I had cut the ropes from 
her wrists with my penknife. 

Carl started toward the screaming Buzzard Man. The buzzard flock went 
mad, flying at the husky deputy, slashing at him with their hooked beaks. He 
emptied bis pistol into the threatening birds and fought his way to the papers 
which had spilled from the metal box. Scooping up several of the folded 
papers in his big fist, he retreated to the stairway, blood streaming from his 
face and arms. 

The Buzzard Man's body disappeared under a wave of blackish brown 
plumage as more of the buzzards flocked about him. His agonized screams 
became shriller, then choked abruptly. 

"Let's get out of here!" ground Carl between white lips. 

"Those four Negroes were helpless tools of the Buzzard Man, Fred," 
explained the husky deputy from the back seat of Parkton's car as we started 
out of the swamp. "He had drugged them with some swamp plant to make 
them obey his orders. Two of them were the killers we were after. They'd 
evidently had dealings , with the Buzzard Man before." He paused a moment. 
\ "That metal box was filled with deeds to swamp property. I've got three of 
the deeds here in my pocket. 

"The Buzzard Man must have been terrorizing the local people into 
transferring their property to him so he could hold the government up for a big 
price when that hydro-electric project is started. Those whom he couldn't 
scare into deeding their land over to him, he must have killed, inventing the 
yarn about the Buzzard Man to make their deaths as horrible and as 
mysterious as possible to frighten the others." He shifted the rough bandage 
on his arm to a more comfortable position. 

"The Buzzard Man was Oscar Meadows, the government engineer. I 
recognized him by that broken nose. He was all smeared up with grease paint 
and that false nose to make himself look something like a buzzard, risking a 
year of hellish living for a hundred thousand dollars." 

He laughed shortly. "That buzzard perch and the candles—the shrine thing 
—was just a stunt to impress the stupid locals. I thought that buzzard on the 
perch would never open his beak- so it would look like he was talking. I had 
to wait for that to pull the huzzard-god stuff." 

"I thought it was the buzzard!" confessed Dr. Park-ton with a shudder as he 
slowed the car over a rough bit of road. I was sitting on the front seat beside 
Mm. Carl and Helen Parkton were in back. 

"And, Fred," resumed Carl, "we—we've got to come back up here in the 
morning and—uh—finish up things." 

My flesh crawled as I thought of what we would find in that rock-walled 
cellar. Carl spoke again, his voice pitched low. 


"Life's funny, isn't it," he said. "Within a year Buzzard's Roost will be under 
thirty feet of water and the Buzzard Man will be forgotten. Just think—I went 
into the swamp after two murderers, and I found— you." 

I didn't need eyes in the back of my head to tell that Deputy Sheriff Dutton 
wasn't looking at Dr. J. L,, Parkton. 
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